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MYLORD, 

THE dignity of the fubjed of this little Trea* 
tife, not any perfuafion of its merits as. a literary 
compofition, encourages me to offer it to your 
Lordfhip's patronage. The caufe of freedom has 
always been found fufBcient, in every age and 
country, to attraft the notice of the generous 
and humane ; and it is therefore, in a more pe- 
culiar manner, worthy of the attention and fa- 
vour of a perfonage, who holds a diftinguifhed 
rank in that illuftrious ifland, the very air of 
which has been determined, upon a late invef^ 
tigation of its l^ws, to be an antidote again|| 
ilavery. I feel a fatisfadlion in the opportunity, 
which the publication of this treatife affords 
me, of acknowledging your Lordfhip's civilities, 
which can only be equalled by the Vefpe(^, with 
which I am, 

Your Lordfliip's 

much obliged, 

and obedient fervant, 

THOMAS CLARKSON 




Esctrad {ram Cowfer^s Faenij calkd^ the TASK, 
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** I would not have a have to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me whil6 I fleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for aU the wealth 
That finews.bought and fold havie ever eara'd* 
No.; d^ar as ^e^dom is» aijid in iny heai:t'$ 
Juft eftixnation priz'd 2^yt all price, 
I had ^Y-^ rathet be myfelf the ilave 
And w«^. the boods, than fa/len them on him/* 
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PRE F A C E. 



A^the fttbjefl: of the following work has fortunately 
become of late a topick of converfatlon, I cannot 
begin the preface in a manner more fatisfadtory to the 
feelings of the benevolent reader, than by giving an ac" 
count of thofe humane and worthy perfons, who have 
endeavoured to draw upon it that fhare of the publick 
attention which it has obtained. 

Among the well difpofed incUviduals, of different na- 
tions and ages, who have humanely exerted themfelvcs to 
fijpprefs the abjefl: pei^fonal flavcry, introduced in the ori- 
ginal cultivation of the European colonies in the wcftern 
world, Bartholomew de las Ca/as, the pious bifliop of 
Chiapa^ in the fifteenth century, feems to have been the 
firft. This amiable man, during his refidence in Spanijh 
Am^rica^ was fo- fenfibly affeftcd at the treatment which 
the miferable Indians underwent, that he returned to 
Spaifij to make a publick remonftrance before the cele- 
brated emperor Charles the fifth, declaring, that heavea 
woirid one day call him to an account for thofe cruelties, 
which he then had it in his power to prevent. The 
i|>eech which he made on the occafion, is now extant^ 
and is a moft perfect picture ot benevolence and piety. 

But his intreaties, by the oppofition of avarice, were 
rendered ineffeftual: and I do not find by any books 
which I have read upon the fubjeft, that any ofher per- 
fon interfered till the laft century, when Morgan Godwyn^ 
a Britijh clergyman, diftint^uifhed himfelf in the caufe. 

The prefent age has alfo produced fome zealous and 
able oppofers of the colonial flavery. For about the mid- 
dip pf the prefent century, John fVoolman and Anthony 
Benezet, two refpcftable members of the religious fo- 
fcicty called, C^akers, devoted much of their time to the 
fut^cft. • The former travelled through^ fevcral parts of 
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North America on foot, to hold conver^tions with the 
members of his^ own fe£t, on the impiety of retaining 
thofc in a ftatc of involuntary fervitude, who had never 
given them offence. The latter kept a free fchool at 
Phitadelphia>i for the education of black people. He 
took every opportunity of pleading in their behalf. He 
publiftied fcveral treatifes againft flavery, * and gave an 
hearty proof of his attachment to the caufe, by leaving 
the whole of his fortune in fupport of that fchool, to 
which he had fo generoufly devoted his time and atten- 
tion when alive. ^ 

Till this time it does not appear, that any bodies of 
men had colsefitivcly interefted themfelves in endeavour- 
ing to remedy the evil. But in the year 1754, the reli*. 
gious fociety, called Quakers, publickly teftified their 
fentiments upon the fubjcd, || declaring that •' to live 
•' in cafe and plenty by the toil of thole, whom fraud 
•* and violence had put into their power, was neither 
** confident with Chriftiaoity nor common juftice." 

ImprcfTed with thefe fentiments, many of this fociety 
immediately liberated their fiaves; and though fuch a. 
meafure appeared to be attended with confiderable lofs 
to the benevolent individuals, who unconditionally pre* 
fehted them i^h their freedom, yet ihey adopted it^with 
pleafure: nobly, confidcring, that to poffefs a little, in 
an honourable -way, was better than to poffefs much, 
through the medium of injuftice. Their example was 
gra luaily followed by the reft. A general emancipation 
of the flives in the poffcflion of Quakers, at length 
took place; and fo effectually did they ferve the caufe 
which they had undertaken, that they denied the claim 
of mcmberfhip in their religious community, to all fuch 

as 

* A Dercrlption of Guinea, with an Inquiry into the Rife and Pro- 

grefs of the lave Trade, &c. A Caution to Qreat Britain and 

her Colonies, in a (hort Reprefentation of the calamitous ' tate of 
the enflaved Negroes in the Britifh Domlnons. Befldes fcveral 
fmaller pieces. 

II I'hey had cenfured the African Ttade in the year ^^i 727, but had 
taKen qo publicK notice of iho colonial ilavcry till this time. 
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as Ihould hereafter oppofe the fuggcftions of juftice in 
this particular, cither by retaining flaves in their poffef- 
fion, or by being in any manner concerned in the flave 

trade* 

But though this meafure appeared, as has been ob* 
fervcd before, to be attended with confiderable lofs to 
the benevolent individuals who adopted it, yet, as virtue 
feldom fails of obtaining its reward, it became ultimate- 
ly beneficiaU Many of the flaves, who were thus un- 
conditionally freed, returned without any folicitation to 
their former mailers, to ferve them, at ftatcd wages, as 
free men. The work, which ^hey now did, was found 
to be better done than before. It was found* alfo, that 
a greater quantity was done in the fame time. Hence 
lefs than the former number of labourers was fufEcient. 
From thefc, and a variety of other circumftances, it ap- 
peared, that their plantations were confiderably more 
profitable^ when worked by free men, than when work- 
ed, as before, by flaves ; and that they derived there- 
fore, contrary to their expedations, a confiderable ad- 
vantage frqm their benevolence. 

Animated by the example of the Quakers, the mem- 
bers of other fefts began to deliberate about adopting 
the fame meafure. Some of thofe of the church of 
England, of the Roman Catholicks, and of the Pref- 
byterians and Independants, freed their flaves in Penri'- 
fylvania. It was agitated in the fynod of the Prefbyte- 
ans, to oblige their members to liberate their flaves. 
The queflion was negatived by a majority of but one 
perfon, as I am informed; and this oppofition fidemed to 
ai^ife rather from a diflike to the attempt of forcing fuch 
a meafure upon the members of that community, than 
from any other confideration. I have the pleafure of 
being credibly informed, that the manumifTion of flaves, 
or the employment of free men in the plantations, is 
now daily gaining ground in North America. Should 
flavery be abolifhed there, (and it is an event, which, 
from thefe circumftances, we may reafonably expedt tp 
be produced in time) let it be remembered, that the 
Qumkcxs will have had the merit of its abolition. 

Nor 
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Nor have their brethren here been lefs ailiduoa^ In 
the caufe. As there are happily Ao flaves in this country^ 
fo they have not had the fame opportunity of fli^v^ing 
their benevolence by a general emancipation. They 
have not however omitted to fhew it as far as they have 
been able. At their religious meetitigs they have regu- 
larly inquired if any of their members arc concerned 
in the iniquitous African trade. They have af^pointed 
a committee for obtaining every kind of information on 
the fubjeft, - with a view to its fuppreffion, and, about 
three or four years ago, petitioned p^rlilaiment on the 
occafion for their interference and fupport. I am lorry 
to add, that their, benevolent application was ineffedtual^ 
and that the reformation of an evil, produfttvc of con* 
fequences equally impolitick and immoral, and generally 
acknowledged to have long difgraced oer national cha« 
rafter, is yet left to the unfupported efforts of piety^ 
morality and juftice, againfl intereft, violence and op- 
preflion; and thefe, I blufti to acknowledge, too ftrong-» 
ly countenanced by the Icgiflative authority of a co\m-» 
try, the bafis of whofe government is liberty. 

Nothing can be more clearly fhewn, than that an in- 
cxhauftiblc mine of wealth is neglefted in Africa^ fotf 
the profccution of this impious traffick; that, if proper 
meafures were taken, the revenue of this country might 
be greatly /improved, its naval ftrength increafed, its 
colonies in a more flourifhing fituation, the planters 
richer, and a trade, which is now a fcene of blood anil 
defolation, converted into one, which might be profc* 
cured with advantage and htmour. 

Such have - been the exertions of the Quakers in the 
caufe of humanity and virtue. They are ttiB profeeut- 
ing, as far as they are able, their benevolent defignj 
and I ihould flop here and ^raife them for thus cotuinu** 
ing their humane endearvours, but that I conceive it to 
be unneceffary. They arcr ading confiftently with the 
principles of religion. They will find a reward in theii^ 
own confciences; and they will receive more i^eal plea- 
j&ire from a fingle reflcftion on their condud, than they 
can pof&bly experience from the praifcs of aa hoft of 
writers. 
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In giving this fliort account of thofe humane and 
worthy perfons, who have endeavoured to reftore to 
their tellow creatures the rights of nature-, of which 
they ha'd been unjuftly deprived, I fliould feel myfelf 
unjuft, were I to omit two zealous oppofcrs of the colo- 
nial tyranny, confpicuous at the prcfcnt day. 

The firft is Mr. Granville Sharp. This Gentleman 
has particularly diftinguiihed himfelf in the caufe of 
freedom. It is a notorious fa£t, that, but a f^w years 
fmcc, many of the unfortunate black people, who had 
been brought from the colonies into this country, were 
fold in the metropolis to mferchants and others, 'when 
their mafters had no farther occafion for their fcrviccs; 
though it was always underftood that every perfon was 
free, as foon as he landed on the Britifh ihore. In con- 
fequence of this notion, thefe unfortunate black people, 
rcfufed to go tp the new mafters, tp whom they were 
conflgned. They were however fjized, and forcibly 
conveyed, under cover of the night, to ftiips then lying 
in the T^hames^ to be rctranfported to the colonies, and 
to be delivered again to the planters as merchantable 
goods. The humane Mr, Sharpe^ was the means of 
putting a ftop to this iniquitous traffick. Whenever he 
gaiped information of people in fuch a fituation, he 
caufed them tp be brought on fhore. At a cohfiderablc 
expence he undertook their caufe, and was inftrun^ent- 
al in obtaining the famous decree in the cafe of Somer^ 
fettj that as foon as any perfon whatever fet his foot in 
this country, be came under the (Jrotcftion of the Bri- 
tijb laws, and was confequently free. Nor did he inter- 
fere lefs honourably in that cruel and difgraceful cafe, 
in the fummcr of the year 1781, when an hundred and 
'thirty two negroes, in their paffage to the colonies, were 
thrown into the lea alive, to defraud the underwriters ; 
but his pious endeavours were by no means attended 
with the fame fuccefs. To enumerate his many laud- 
able endeavours in the extirpation of tyranny and op- 
preffibn, would be to fwell the preface into a volume: 
fuiSce it to fay, that he has written fevcral" books on the 

B , fubjeft, 
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fubjeft, and one particularly, which he diftinguifliei? by 
the title of *' A Limitation of /iavery.'* 

The fecond is the Rev. James Ramfay. This gentle- 
man rcfided for many years in the Wejl-Indies^ in the 
clerical office. He perafed all the colonial codes of law, 
,with a view to find if there were any favourable claufes, 
by which the grievances of flaves could be redrefled; 
but he was feverely .difappointed in his ptirfuits.- He 
pubhflied a treatife, fince his return to England, called 
An Effay on the Treatment and Converfion of African Slaves 
in the Briitjh Sugar Coloriies^ which I recommend to the 
perufal of the humane reader. This work refltrfts great 
praife upon the author, fince, in order to be of fervice 
to this Angularly opprefTed part of the human fpecies, 
he compiled it at the expence of forfeiting that friend- 
ihip, which he had contradted with many in thofe p^rts, 
during a feries of years, and at the hazard, as I am cre- 
dibly informed, of fufFering much in hia private pro- 
perty, as well as of fubjeding himfelf to the ill will and 
pcrfecution of numerous individuals. 

This Effay on the treatment and Converjton of African 
Slaves^ contains fo many iniportant truths on the colo- 
nial flavery, and has come fo home to the planters, (be- 
ing written by a perfon who has a thorough knowledge 
of the fubjeS:) as to have occafioned a confiderable 
alarm. Witliin the laft eight months, two publications 
have exprefsly appeared againft it. One of them is in- 
titled ^'- Curfory Remarks on Mr. Ramfay's Effay;" the 
other an " Apology for Negroe Slavery.'* On each of thefc 
I am bound, as writing on the fubjeft, make a few re- 
marks. 

The curfory remarker infinuates, that Mr. Ramfay's 
account of the treatment is greatly exaggerated, if not 
"v^holly falfe. To this I flial'l make the following reply. 
1 have the honour ,ot knowing feveral difinterefted gen- 
tlemen, who have been acquainted with the Weft Indi- 
an iflands for years. I call them difinterefted, becaufe 
they have neither had a concern in the African trade, 
nor in the colonial flavery: and I have heard tbcfe unani- 

nioufly 
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moufly.affert, that Mr. Ramfay's account is fo far from 
being exaggerated, or tkken from the moft dreary pic- 
tures that he could find, that it is abfoluteiy below the 
truth ; that he muft have omitted many inftances of cru- 
elty, which he had feen himfelf; and that they only 
wondered, how he could have written with fo much mo- 
deration upon the fubjeft. They allow the Curfory Re^ 
viarks to be excellent as a coinpofition, but declare that 
it is perfeftly devoid of truth/ 

But the curfory remarker does not depend fo much 
on the circumflances which he has advanced, (nor can 
he, fince* they have no other exiftence than in his- own 
br^in) as on the inftrument detradion. This he has ufed 
with the utmoft virulence through the whole of his pub- 
lication, artfully fuppofing, that, if he could bring Mr. 
Ramfay^s reputation into difpute, his work would fall of 
courfe, as of no authenticity. I fubmit this fimple que- 
ilion to the reader. When a writer, in attempting to 
filence a pubHcation, attacks the charafter of its author, 
rather than the principles of the work itfelf, is it not a 
proof that the work itielf is unqueftionable, and that 
this writer is at a lofs to find an argument againft it? 

But there is fomething fo very ungenerous in this 
mode of rephcation, as to require farther notice. For 
if this is the mode to be adopted in literary difputfes, 
what writer can be fafe? Or who is there, that will not 
be deterred from taking up his pen in the caufe of vir- 
tue*? There are circumflances in every perfon's life, 
which, if given to the publick in a malevolent manner, 
and without explanation, might effcntially injure him in 
the eyes of the world;, though, were they explained, 
they would be even reputable. The curfory remarker 
has adopted this method of difpute; but Mr. Ram/ay 
has explained himfelf to the fatisfaftion of all parties, 
and has refuted him in every point. The name of this 
curfory remarker h ^ obin : a name, which I feel myfelf 
obliged to hand down with jdeteftatipn, as far as 1 am 
able; and with an hint to future writers, that they will 
do themfelves more credit, and ferve more efFedually 
the caufe which they undertake, if on fuch occafions 

\ they 
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they attack the work, rather than the charafter of the 
writer, who affords them a fubjeft for their lucubrati- 
ons. ^ 

Nor is this the only circumftance, which induces me 
to take fuch particular notice of the Curfory Remarks* 
I feel it incumbent upon me to refcue an injured perfon 
from the cruel afperfions that have been thrown upon 
him, as I have been repeatedly informed by thofe, who 
have the pleafure of his acquaintance, that his charafter 
is irreproachable. I am alfo interefted n/yfelf. For it 
fuch detraftion is paffcd over in filence, my own repu- 
tation, and not my work, may be attacked by an ano- 
nymous hireling in the caufe of flavery. 

The Apology for Negroe Slavery is almofl: too defpica- 
ble a compofition to merit a reply. 1 have only there- 
fore to obferve, (as is frequently th^ cafe in a bad caufe, 
or where writers do not confine themfclves to truth) that 
the work refutes itfelf. This writer, fpeaking of the 
flave-trade, afferts, that people are never kidnapped on 
the coaft of /Ifrica, In fpeaking of the treatment of 
flaves, he afferts again, that it is of the very mildeft 
nature, and that they live in the moft comfortable and 
happy manner imaginable. To prove each of his affer- 
tions, he propofes the following regulations. That the 
Jlealing of flaves from Africa flbould be felony. That 
the premeditated murder of a flave by any perfon on 
board, fliould come under the fame denomination. That 
when flaves arrive in the colonies, lands fhould be. al- 
lotted for their provifions, in proportion to their number,. 
or commiflSoners ftiould fee that z fufficient quantity of 
found wholefome provifions is purchafed. That they 
fliould not work on Sundays and other holy-days. That 
extra labour, or night-work^ out of cropj fhould be pro- 
hibited. That a limited number of ftripes fhould be in- 
flifted upon them. That they fhould have annually a 
fuit of clothes. That old infirm flaves fhould be properly 
cared for^ &c. — —Now it can hardly be conceived, that 
if this author had tried to injure his caufe, or contra- 
dift himfelf, he could not have done it in a more effec- 
tual manner, th^n by this propofal of thefc falutary 

regulations* 
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regulations. For to fay that flaves arc honourably ob- 
tained on the coaft; to fay that their treatment is of the 
mildeft nature, and yet to propofe the above-mentionc4 
regulations as neceffary, is to refute himfelf more clear- 
ly, tUan I confefs niyfelf to be able to do it : and I have 
only to requeft, that the regulations propofed by this 
writer, in the defence of flavery, may be confidered all 
fo many proofs of the afTertions contained in my owa 
work. 

I fliall clofe my account with an obfervation, which 
is of great importance in the prefent cafe. OP all the 
publications in favour of the flave-tradc, or the fubfc- 
quent flavery in the colonies, there is not one, which 
has not been written, cither by a chaplain to the African 
faftories, or by a merchant, or by a planter, or by a 
perfon whofe inteneft has been connefted in the caufe 
which he has taken upon him to defend* Of this de- 
scription are Mr. Tobin^ and the Apohgift for Negroe Sla* 
very. While on the other hand thofe, who have had as 
competent a knowledge of the fubjcdl, but not the /ami 
interejl as th^mfclves, have unanimoufly condemned it; 
and many of them have written their fentiments upon 
ic, at the hazard of creating an innumerable hoft of 
enemies, and of being fubjeftcd to the mgft malignant 
oppofition. Now, which of thefc are we to believe on 
the occafion? Arc we to Believe thofe, who are parties 
concerned, who are interefted in the praftice? — But the 
queftion does not admit of a difpute. 

Concerning my own work, it feems proper to obferve, 
that when the original Latin Diflertation, as the title 
page exprefles, was honoured by the Univerfity of Cam* 
bridge with the firft of their annual prizes for the year 
1785, I was waited upon by fome gentlemen of rcfpeft- 
abilitv and confequence, ^ho requeftcd me to publifti it 
in Englifli. I he only objeftion which occurred to mc 
was this; that having been prevented, by an attention 
to other ftudies, from obtaining that critical knowledge 
of my own language, which was neccflary for an Eng- 
lifli compofition, i was fearful of appearing before the 
publick c^'c: but that, as they flattered me with the 

hope 
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hope, that the publication of it might be of ufe, I would 
certainly engage to publifh it, if they would allow me to 
poftpone it for a little time, till I was more in the habit 
of writing. They replied, that as the publick attention 
wa3 How excited to the cafe of the unfortunate Africans^ 
it would be ferving the caufe with double the efFed, if 
k were to be publiftied within a few months. This ar- 
gument, prevailed. Nothing but this circumftance could 
have induced me to offer an Englifli compofition to the 
infpe&ion of art hoft-of criticks: and I truft therefore 
that this circumftance will plead much with the benevo- 
lent reader, in favour of thofe faults, which he may 
find in the prefent work. 

Having thus promifcd to publifh it, I was for fome 
time doubtful from which of the copies to tranflate. 
There were two, the original, and an abridgement. 
The latter (as thefe academical compofitions are gene- 
rally of a certain length) was that which was fent down 
to Cambridge, and honoured with the prize. 1 was 
determined however, upon coufulting with my friends, 
to tranflate from the former. This has been faithfully 
done with but few * additions. The reader will pro- 
bably perceive the I^atin idiom in feveral paffages of the 
work, though I have endeavoured, as far as 1 have been 
able, to avoid it. And I am fo fenfible of_the difadvantages 
/Under w^ich it mufl yet lie, as a tranflation, that I wifh 
I had written upon the fubjeft, without any reference at 
all to the original copy. 

It will perhaps be afked, from what authority I have 
collefted thofe ta£ls, which relate to the colonial flavery. 
I reply, that I have had the means of the very befl of 
information on the fubject; having the pleafure of being 
acquainted with many, both in the naval and military 
departments, as well as with feveral others, who have 
been long acquainted with America and the Wejl-Indian 

iflands. 

♦ The inftance of the Dutch colonifls at the Cape, in the firfl 
part of the EiTay; the defcriptloh of an African battle, in the fe- 
cond; and the poetry of a negroe girl in the third, are the only 
conHderable additions that have been made. 
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iflands. The fads therefore which I have relate<5, ^rfe 
compiled from the difmterefted accounts of thefe gentle- 
men, all of whom, I have the happinefs to fl^, ' hsivc 
coincided, in the minuteft manner, in their defcriptions. 
It muft be remarked too, that they were compiled, not 
from what thefe gentlemen heard, while they were rcfi- 
dent in thofe parts, but from what they aftually *y2iw: 
Nor has a fingle inftance been taken from any book 
whatever upon t^e fubjeft, except that from Conjiderati^ 
ons fur la Colonic de St. Dominigue^ in the latter part 6f 
Chap, ix, and this book was publiflied in France^ in the 
year 1777, by authority. 

I have now the pleafure to fay^ that the accounts of 
thefe difinterefted gentlemen, whom I confulted on the 
occafion, are confirmed by all the books which I have 
ever perufed upon flavery, except thofe which have been 
written by merchants^ planters^ &c. They are confirm- 
ed by Sir Hans ^loane^s Voyage to Barbadoes ; Grifftb 
Hughes^ s Hiftory of the fame ifland, printed 1750; an 
Account of North America, by Thomas Jefferies^ ^761 j 
all Benezefs works, &c, &c. and particularly * by Mr* 
Ramfay^s Effay on the Treatment and Converfion of the 
African Slaves in the Britifh Sugar Colonies; a work 
which is now firmly eflablifhed; and, I may add, in a 
very extraordinary manner, in confequence of the con- 
troverfy which this gentleman has fuftained with the 
Curfory Remarker, by which feveral facts which were 
mentioned in the original copy of my own work^ before 
the controverfy began, and which had never appeared 
in any work upon the fubjeft, have been brought to 
light. Nor has it received lefs fupport from a letter, 
publifhed only lafl week, from Capt. J. S. Smith, of 
the Royal Navy, to the Rev. Mr. Hill; on the former 
of whom too high encomium^ cannot be beflowed, for 
flanding forth in that noble and difinterefted manner, 
in behalf of an injured character. 

I have now only to folicit the reader again, that he 
will make a favourable allowance for the prefent work, 
not only from thofe circumftances which I have menti- 
oned, but from the confideration, that only two months 

are 
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»rc ailowecl by the Univcrfity for thefe their annual 
compofitions. Should he however be unpropitious to 
laay requeft, I muft confole myfelf with the refleftioH, 
(a reflexion that will always afford me pleafure, even 
amidft the cenfurea pf the great,) thar by undertaking 
the caufe of the unfortunate Africans^ I have undcr- 
takeny as far as my abilities would permit^ the caufe of 
injured innocence. 

J^ondon,. June xft, 1786. 
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THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY. 



C H A P. I. 

WHEN civilized, as well as barbarous nations, 
have been found, through a long fucceflion of 
ages, uniformly to concur in the fame cuftoms, there 
feeras to arife a prcfumption, that fuch cuftoms are not 
only eminently ufcful, but arc founded atfo on the princi. 
pies of juftice. Such is the cafe with refpccl to Slavery: 
it has had the concurrence of all the nations, which hif* 
tory has recorded, and the repeated pradice of ages 
from the remoteft antiquity, in its favour. Here then is 
an argument, deduced from the general confent and 
agreement of mankind, in favour of the propofed fub- 
jed : but alas ! when we refleft that the people, thus re- 
duced to a (late of fervitude, have had the (ame feelings 

with 
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with ourfclves ; when we refleQ: that they have had the 
fame propenfities to plcafure, and the fame averfions from 
pain ; another argument feems immediately to arifc in op- 
pofition to the former, ded|uced from our own feelings 
and that divine fympathy, which nature has implanted 
in our breafts, for the mod ufeful and generous of pur- 
pofes. To afcertain the truth therefore, where two fuch 
oppofite fourcep of argument occur; whpre the force of 
cuftom. pleads ftrongly on the one hand, and the feelings 
ot humanity on the other; it is a matter of much import- 
ance, as the diginity of human nature is concerned, and 
the rights and liberties of mankind will be involved in 
its difcuflion. - t r : r 

It will be neceffary, before this point can be determin- 
ed, to confult the Hiftory of Slavery, and to lay before 
the reader, in as concife a manner as poffible, a general 
view of it from its earlieft appearance to the prefent day. 

The'firft, whom wc fliall mention here ta have been 
reduced to a ftate of fefvitude, may be comprehended 
in that clafs, which is ufually denominated the Mercena-- 
ry. It confifted of free-born citizens, who, from the 
various contingencies of fortune, had become fo poor, 
as to have recourfe for their fupport to the fervice of the 
rich. Of this kind were thofe, both among the Egyp- 
tians and the ]c^$^ who are recorded in the * facred 
writings, f The Grecian T^&^/^x alfo were of this dcfcrip- 
tion, as well as thofe among the Romans, from whoni 
' the clafs receives its appellation, the || Mercenariu 

We may obferve of the above- mentioned, that their 
iituation was in many inftances (imilartothat of our own 

fervants. 

♦ Genefis, Ch. 47. Leviticus xxv. 39. 40. 

t The Thetes appear very early in the Grecian Hiftory. Od. Ho- 
mer. A. 642. 

(I ^he me 1 ion of thefe is frequent- among the claflics ; they were 
called in general mercenarii^ from he circumftances of heir hire^ as 
*' quibus, non male prajcipiun , qui i a juben ui, ut mercenariiy^ 
♦* operam exigendam, julla proebenda. Cicero de off.' But they 
are fometimes mentioned in the law books by the naraeof //^eri, from 
the circumftances of their birth, o diftinguilh hem from the alieni^ 
or foreigners, as Juftinian, D. 7, 8. 4. — Id. 21. i. 25. &c. &c. &c. 
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fervaats. There was an cxprefs contraft between the 
parties: they could, mod of them, demand their dif^ 
charge, if they were ill ufed by their refpedlive mafters ; 
and they were treated therefore with more humanity than 
thofe, whom we ufually diltinguifh in our language by 
the appellation of Slaves. 

As this clafs of fcrvants was compofed of men, who 
had been reduced to iuch a fituation by the contingences 
of fortune, and not by their own mifconduft; fo there 
was another aanong the ancients, compofed entirely of 
thofe, who had fuffered the lofs of liberty from their own 
imprudence. To this clafs may be reduced the Grecian 
Prodigals^ who were detained in the fervice of their cre- 
ditors,- till the fruits of their labour were equivalent to 
their debts; the delinquents^ who were fentenced to the 
oar; and the German enthufiajis^ as mentioned by Ta- 
citus, who were fo immoderately charmed with gaming, 
as, when every thing elfe was gone, to have ftaked their 
liberty and their very felves. " The lofer," fays he, 
goes into a voluntary fervitude, and though younger 
and ftronger than the perfon with whom he played, 
patiently fuflPers himfclf to be bound and fold. Their 
perfeverance in fo bad a cuftonni is ftiled honour.-r- 
The flaves, thus obtained, are immediately exchanged 
away in commerce, that the winner may get rid of 
the fcandal of his viAory." 
To enumerate other inftances, would be unneceflary: 
it will be fufEcient to obferve, that the fervants of this 
clafs were in a far more wretched fituation, than thofe 
of the former ; their drudgery was more intenfe ; their 
treatment more fevere; and their was no retreat at plea- 
fure, from the frowns and lafhes of their, defpotick ma- 
fters. 

Having premifed this, we may now proceed to a gene- 
ral divifion of flavery, into voluntary and involuntary. 
The voluntary will comprehend the two clafles, which 
we have already mentioned; for, in the firft inftance, 
there was a contrad^ founded on confent\ and in the fe- 
cond, there was a choice of engaging or not in thofe 
praftices, the known confcquences of which were fervi- 
tude. 
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tude. The involuntary^ on the other hand, will .compre- 
hend thofe, who were forced, without any fuch condition 
or choicfy into a fituation, which as it tended to degrade 
a part of the human fpecies*, and to clafs it with the bru- 
tal, mud have been, of all human fituations, the moft 
wretched and infupportable. Thcfe are they, whom we 
fliall confider folely in the prefent work. We fhall there- 
fore take our leave of the former, as they were mention- 
ed only, that we might ftate the queftion with greater 
accuracy, and be the better enabled to reduce it to its 
proper limits. 

C H A P; 11. 

The firft that will be mentioned, of the involuntary, 
were prifoners of war. * *^ It was a law, eftabliihed from 
^* time immemorial among the nations of antiquity, to 
*' oblige thofe to undergo the feverities of fervitude, 
" whom victory had thrown into their hands.** Con- 
formably with this, we find all the Eaftqrn nations unani- 
mous in the praftice. The fame cuftom prevailed among 
the people of the Weft; for as the Helots became the 
iTaves of the Spartans, from the right of conqueft only, 
fo prifoners of war were reduced to the fame fituation 
by the reft of the inhabitants of Greece. By the fame 
principles that adluated thefe, were the Romans alfo in- 
fluenced. Their Hiftory will confirm the fa£l: for how 
many cities are recorded to have been taken ; how many 
armies to have. been vanquifhed in the field, and the 
wretched furvivors, in both inftances, to have been 
doomed to fervitude? It remains only now to obferve, in 
fheWing this cuftom to have been univerfal, that all thofe 
nations which affifted in overturning the Roman Empire, 
though many and various, adopted the fame meafures; 
for we find it a general maxim in their polity, that 
whoever ftiould fall into their hands as a prifoner of war, 
fliould immediately be reduced to the condition of a 
flavc. 

♦ Xcnoph. L. 7. fin. 



It tnay here, perhaps, be not unworthy of remark^ 
that the involuntary were of greater antiquity than the 
voluntary flavcs* The Jaitter are firft mentioned in the 
time of Pharaoh: they could have arifen only in a ftatc 
of fodety; when property, after its divifion, had become 
fo Unc!(}ual^ as to multiply the wants of individuals; and 
when government, aher its eftabliihmcnt; had given fcr 
curity to, the pojBcffor by the puniflimcnt of crimes.-— 
Whereas the former fcem to be dated with more propri- 
ety from the days of Nimrod ; who gave rife probably 
to that infeparable idea oividory d.xid /ervitude^ which we 
find lamong the nations of antiquity, and which has ex- 
ifted uniformly fmce, in one country or another, to the 
frcfcnt day. * 

Add to this, thaf: they might have arifen even in a 
ftate of nature, and :hayie been coeval with the quarrels 
of mankind. • - 

% 

• * r I . 

•C H A P. III. 






But it was not yiftoiry alone, or any prefuppofed right, 
founded in the damages of war, that afforded a pretence 
for invading the liberties of mankind: the honpurable 
light, in which piracy was coniidercd in the uncivilized 
ages of the iworld, contributed not a little to the flavery 
of the human fpecies. .Piracy had a very early beginning. 
The Grecians,** '\ fay^ Thucydidesi " in their primi- 
tive ftate, as well as the contemporary barbarians, who^ 
inhabited the fca coafts and iflands, gave themfelves 
wholly to it; it was, in Ihort, their only profcflion' 
and fupport." The writings of Homer are fufficient 
of themfelves to eftablilh this account. They (hew it to 
have been a common praftice at fo early a period as that 
of the Trojan war; and abound with many lively de- 

' D fcriptfons 

* ** Proud Nimrod firil the bloody chace began, 
** A mighty hunter, and his prey was man." 

Pope, ' 

t Thucydides. L. f. Tub initio^ 



cc 
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fcriftibns of tt, whkh, bad they been as groundfefs as 
they tre beautiful, would ha?e frequently fpared the figh 
of the reader of fenfibility and reflexion. 

The piracies, ^hich were thus praflifed in the early* 
ages, may be confidercd al publick or privaU* In the 
former, whole crews embarked for the f benefit of their 
refpcftive tribes. They made defccnts on thefeacoafts, 
carried off cattle, furprifed whole villages, put many of 
the inhabitants to the fwbrd, and carried others into fla- 
very. 

In the latter, individuals only were concerned, and the 
emolument was their own. Thcfe laildedfrom their (hips, 
and, going up into the country^ -concealed themfelves in 
the woods and thickets ; where they waited every op* 
portunity of catching the unfortunate flicpherd or huf- 
bandman alone. In this (ituation they fallied out upon 
him^ dragged him on board, conveyed him to a foreign 
market, and fold him for a flave. 

To this kind of piracy Ulyfies alludes, in oppoiition to 
the former, which he had been juit before mentioning, 
in his queftion to Eumcjeus. ♦^ 

* ^* Did pirates wait, till all thy friends were gone, 
" To catch thee fingly with thy flocks alone; 
** Say, did they force thee from thy fleecy care, 
*' Atld fr6m thy fields tranfpott and fell thee here? 

But no pidure, perhaps, of this mode of depredation, 
is equal to that, with which J Xchophon prefents us in 
the fimple narrative of a dance« He informs us that the 
Grecian army had concluded a peace with the Paphlagoni- 
ans, and that they entertained their embaffadors in con- 
fe^quence with a banquet, and the exhibition of various 
feats of aftivity, " When the Thracians,'* fays he, had 
** performed the parts allotted them in this entertainment, 
^^ fbme iEnianian and Magnetian foldiers rofe up, and, 

" accoutred 

f Idem. ".the flrongeft," fays he, "engaging In tbefe 

'* adventures." 
* Homer. Odyfs. L. 15. 385. 
\ Xenoph. L. ^. fub initio. 
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<^ accoutred in their proper arms, exhibited that dance, 
^^ which is called /riir/i£B^. The figure of it is thus. One 
*^ of them, in the chara&er of an huibandman, is feen 
** to till his land, and is ohferved, as he drives his plough^ 
<^ to look frequently behind him, as if apprehenfive of 
^^ danger. Anothes immediately appears in fight, in the 
^^ charaderof a robber. The hufbandman, having feen 
^' him previouily advancing^ fnatches up his arms. A 
^^ battle enfues before the plough. The ^A^hole of this 
*^ performance is kept in perfeft time with the mufick of 
*^ the fiute. At length the robber, having got the bet- 
^^ ter of the hufbandman, binds him, and drives him off 
*^ with his team. Sometimes it happens that the huf<* 
^' bandman fubdues the robber: in this cafe the fcene U 
<^ only reverfed, as the latter is ^hen bound and driven 
** off by the former.'* 

It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve, that this dance was 
a reprefentation of the general manners of men, in the 
more uncivilized ages of the world; fhewing that the 
hufbandman and (hepherd lived in continual alarm, and 
that there were people in thofe ages, who derived their 
pleafures and fortunes froin kidnapping and en/laving their 
fellow creatures, 

We may now take notice of a circumftance in this nar- 
ration, which will lead us to a review of pur firft afferti* 
on on this point, ^^ that the honourable light, in which 
^' piracy was confidered in the times of barbarifm, con? 
** tributed not a little to the JIavery of the human fpc- 
** cics." The robber is reprefcnted here as frequently 
defeated in his attempts, and as reduced to that dcplora*^ 
ble fituation, to which he was endeavouring to bring 
another. This fhews the frequent difficulty and danger 
of his undertakings: people would not tamely refign their 
lives or liberties, without a ftruggle. They were fome.- 
times prepared ; were fuperior often, in many points 
of view, to thcfe invaders of their liberty ; there were 
an liundred accidental circumftances frequently in theit 
favour. Thefe adventures therefore required all the 
ikill, ftrength, agility, valour, and every thing, in fhort, 
that may be fuppofcd to conllitute heroifm, to condu£t^ 

them 
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them with fuccefs. Upon this idea piratical expeditions 
fkft came into repute, and their trcquency afterwards-, 
together with the danger and fortitude, that were infepara* 
bly connefted with them, brought them into fuch credit 
among the barbarous nations of antiquity, that of all 
human profeffions, piracy was the mod honourable. * 

The notions then, which. were thus annexed to pira- 
tical expeditions, did not fail to produce thofe confe* 
quenccs, which we have mentioned before. They af- 
forded an opportunity to the views pf avarice and am- 
bition, to conceal themfelvcs under the malk of vir- 
tut\ They excited a fpirit of enterprize, of all others 
the mod irrefiftible, as it fubfifled on the ftrongeft prin«- 
€iples of a£tion, emolument and honour. Thus could 
the yileft of pailions be gratified with impunity. Pco^ 
pie were robbed, ftolen, murdered, under the pretended 
idea that thefe were reputable advdntuces: every enor- 
mity in fliort was committed, and dreficd up in the ha* 
bilintents of honour. 

But as the notions of men in the lefs barbarous ages, 
which followed, became more corrected and refined, 
the practice of piracy begaii gradually to difappear. It 
had hitherto been fupported on the grand columns of 
emolument and honour, Wh^n the latter therefore was 
removed, it received a confiderable (hobk; but, alasi it 
had (till a pillar for its fupport! avarice^ which exifts 
in all ftates, and which is ready to turn every invention 
to its own ends, (trained hard for its prefervation* It 
had been produced in the ages of barbarifm; it had 
been pointed out in thofe ages as lucrative, and under 
this notion it was continued. People were (till (tolen ; 
many were intercepted (lome, in their purfuits of plea- 
fure, others, in the difcharge of their fcveral occupati-. 
ons) by their own countrymen ; who prcvioufly laicl in 
wait for them, and fold them afterwards for (laves; while 
others feized by merchants, who traded on the diflFercnt 
coafts, were torn from their friends and connections, 

and 

■* Thucydidos. L. i. fub initio. Sextus. Empiriciis. Scliol. &c.&c. 
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and carried into flavery. The merchants of TheffiLly* 
if we can credit * Ariftophahes who never fpared the 
vices oit the times^^ were particularly infamous for the 
latter kind of depredation ; the Athenian^ were notori* 
ous for the former; for they had pradifed thefe robbe- 
ries to fuch an alarming degree of danger to individuals, 
that it was found neceflary to enad a f law, which pu* 
niflied kidnappers with deatji. — But this i^ fufficiciit for 
our prefent purpofe i it will enable us to aflcrt, that there 
were two claffe^ of involuntary Haves among the ancients, 
*^ of thofe who were taken publickly in a ftate of war, 
" and of thofe who were privately ffolen in a ftate of 
" innocence and peace**' We may now add, that the 
children and defcendeots of thefe compofed a third* 



CHAP. IV. 

It will be proper to fay fomcthing here concerning 
the fituation of the unfortunate men, who were thus 
doomed to a life of fervitude. To enumerate their va- 
rious employments, and to defcribe the miferies which 
they endured in confequence, either from the feverity, 
or the long and conflant application of their labour, 
would exceed the bounds we have propofed to the pre- 
fent work. We fliall confine ourfelves to, their per/onal 
treatment^ as depending on the power of their maj^crs, 
and the proteftion of the law. Their treatment," if con- 
fidercd in this light, will equally excite our pity and ab* 
horrence. They were beaten, ftarved, tortured, mur- 
dered -at difcretion: they were dead in a civil fenfe; 
they had neither name nor tribe j were incapable of a 
judicial procefs;. were in (hort without appeal. Poor 
unfortunate men! to be deprived of all poffible protec-v 
tion! to fuffer the bittereft of injuries without the pof- 
fibility of redrefsl to be condemned unheard! to be 

murdered 

■ ♦ 

♦ Ariftoph. Plut.'Aft. 2. Scene 5. 
I Zenoph, L. i. 
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murdered with impaoity ! to be contidered as dead io 
that fiaie, the very members of which they were fup- 
porting by their labours ! 

Yet fuch was their general fituation ; there were two 
places however, where their condition, if confidered in this 
point of view, was more tolers^ble* The ^Egyptian flave, 
though perhaps 0f all others the greateft drudge, yet if 
he had time to reach the * temple of Hercules, found a 
eertain retreat from the perfecution of his mafter; and 
he received additional comfort from the refledion, that 
his life, whether he could reach it or not, could not be 
taken < with impunity. Wife and falutary law ! how of* 
ten muft it have curbed the infolence of power, and 
flopped thofe pafiions in their progrefs, which had other- 
wife been deftruftive to the flave! 

But though the perfons of flaves were thus greatly 
fecured in ^gypt, yet there was no place fo favourable 
to them as Athens. They were allowed a greater liber- 
ty of Ipeech ; f they had their convivial meetings, their 
amours, their hours of relaxation, pleafantry, and mirth; 
they were treated, in ihort, with fo much humanity in ge- 
neral, as to occafion that obfervation of^Demofthenes, in 
his fecond Philippick, ^ '^ that the condition of a flave^ 
•' at Athens, was preferable to that of a fret citizen, 
** in many other countries." But if any exception hap- 
pened (which was fometimes the cafe) from the general 
treatment dcfcribed ; if perfecution took the place -of 
lenity, and made the fang^ pf fervitude more pointed 
than before, J they had then their temple, like the 
Egyptian, for refuge j .where the legiflature was fo at- 
tentive, as to examine their complaints, and to order 
them, if they were founded in juftice, to be fold to 
another mafter. Nor was this all : thqy had a privilege 

iniinitely 

f Herodotus. L, 2. 113. 

f *' Atq id ne yos miremini, Homines fervulos^ 

** Potare, amare, atq ad CGsnam condlcere, • 

" Li^et hoc Athenis. 

" Plautus. Sticho. 
|: Ariftoph. Hors. Eupolis. 
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infinitely greater than the whole df t hefe* They ^kbtt 
allowed an opportunity of working for tbelfbfelves^ and 
if their . diligence hdd. procured thetn a fum ^qoiTaleni 
with their ranfbm, they could iihinediatcly;^ bn pflfying 
it down, * demand their freedom for eyerw This IM 
was, of all others, the moft important) as tbe^ptoi^eft 
of liberty, which it afforded^ muft have bcen< a contK 
nual fource of the mod pleafoig reflexions, arid have 
greatly fweetened the dratight, even of the mofl bittelr 
flavcry. 

Tbu^ then, to the eternal honour of . iBgy^t tod 
Athens, they were the only places that we, can iind, 
where flayes were confider^d. with any hmnamtyat all. 
The reft of the world feemed' to vie with eaxrh bther,. in 
the debafement and oppreffioti of thcfe unfortunate peo^ 
pie* They ufed libcm with ar mtch ftverity as they 
chofe } they meafured their treatiheiit only by their owa 
paffioh and caprice; and, by leainiig them on every oo 
cafion, without the pdffibility of an appeal) they render- 
ed their fituation the thoft mehuacboly and intolcraible, 
that can poffibly be xonceived. ." 



* m \ 
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As we have mcntibned the barbarous and inhuman 
treatment that generally fell to the lot of ftavcB, it may 
not be amifs to inquire into the various circumftances 
by which it was produced. 

The firft circumftancc, from whence it origkiated, 
was the commerce: for if men could be coi^ficm-ed ds 
poffeJfions\ if, litee tafiU^ they could be bought ^^SA fkid^ 
it will not be difficult to ftfppofe, that they ^uld be 

held 

♦ To this privilege Plautus alludes in his Q^nti, whete %e iotri^- 
duces a flave,' fpeaking iii the following maniier. 
" Quid tu me vero libertate territas? 
" Quod fl tu, noils, filiufque etiam tuus 
" Vobis invitis^ atq amborum ingratiU. 
" Una libella liber pjjum fieri. 
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held m the fame confideratioh^ or treated in the Tame 
manner. The commerce therefore, which was begun 
in the primitive ages^of the world, by claflin^ them with 
the brutal fpecit^ and by habituadng^ the mind to con* 
iider the terms o£. brute znd JIa've z^ Jynonimotis, icon 
caufed them to be viewed in a low and defpicable light, 
ai[id as greatly inferiour to the human fpecies. Hence 
proceeded that treatn^ent; which might not unreafona- 
bly be fnppoled to arife from fo low an efUmation. 
They were tamed, like beads, by the ftings of hunger 
and the la(h, and their education was direded to>the 
fame end, to make .them commodious inftrumems of 
labonrfor their pofleiTors. 

. This treatment J .which t^us proceeded in the ages df 
barbarifm, from the low eftimatiop, in which ilaves were 
unfortunately held .from the circumftances of the com- 
merce, did not fail of producing, in the fame inftant^ 
its aW9 cffed. It 4epreffed tbeir minds ; it numbed their 
faculties; and, by preventing tbqfe fparks of genius 
from blazing forth,. which had oiherwifei>een'conQ>i'^ 
cuous; it gave them. the. appearance of being: endued 
with inferior capacities than the reft of mankind. This 
effeft of the ireatmertt had made fo confidcrable a pro- 
grefs, as to have-feeen'-a n^atter. of obfervation in the 

days of Homer. 

> ' .• 

.* For half his fenfes Jove conveys away, 
Wkmi once be doomfr to fee the femle day. 

Thus then did the commerce^ by clafling them originaiiy 
yn%\i brutes y and the confcquent /r^a^;»tf«/, by cramping 
their abilities and hindering them from. becoming confpicuT 
ws^ give to thefc unfortunate people, at a very early pe- 
riod, the Knoft unfavourable appearance. The rifing gc- 
h[ierations, who received both the commerce and treat- 
ment from their anceftors, and who had always been ac- 
cuftomed to behold their effe3s^ did not confider thefe 
effects as incidental: they judged only from what they faw; 
they believed the appearances to be reahy and hence arofe 

the 
♦ Hornet. Odyf. P. 322. 
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the cbmbitied principle, that flaves were an infetiour or* 
dcr of men, and perfeftly void of Underjianding. Upon 
this principle it was, that the former treatment began to 
be fully confirmed and eftablifticd } and as this principle 
was handed down and diffeminated, fo it became, in fuc- 
ceeding ages,* an excufe for any feverity, that defpotifm 
might fuggeft. 

We may obferve here, that as all nations had this e^* 
cufe in common, as%arifing from the circumflances above- 
mentioned, fo the Greeks firft, and the Romans after- 
wards, had an additional excufe ^ as arifing froni tikir own 
^ Canity. 

The former having conquered Troy, and havif g united 
themfelves under one common name and interelt, began^ 
from that period, to diftinguifli the reft of the world by 
the title of barbarians; inferring by fuch an appellation^, 
that they were men who were only noble in theif 
own country ; that they had na right, from their nd- 
ture^ to authority or command; that, on the contrary^ 
fo low were their capacities, they were defiined by na- 
ture to obey^ and to live in a ftate of perpetual drudgery 
and fubjugatlon/* Conformable with this opinon was 
the treatment, which was accordingly prefcribed to a bar^^ 
barian. The philbfopher Ariftotle himfelf, in the advice 
which he gave to his pupil Alexander, before he went 
upon his Afiatick expedition, f intreated him to " ufe 
the Greeks^ as it became a general^ but the barbarians^ 
as it became a mafler; confider, fays he, the former 
as friends and dome/licks ; but the latter, as brutes and 
^/tfwfj;*' inferring that the Greeks, from the fupcriority 
of their capacities, had a natural right to dominion, and 
that the reft of the world, from the inferiority of their 
own, were to be confidered and treated as the irrational 
part of the creation. 

Now, if we conftder that this waS; the treatment, which 
they judged td be abfolutely proper for people of this 
defcription, and that 4heir flavcS were uniformly thofe^ 

E whom 

♦ Ariflotk. Polit. Ch. 2. et infeq. . 
\ Plutarch, de Fortun. Alexand. Orat. u 
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whom they termed bafbarians; being generally fuch, IS 
Were either kidnapped from Barbary, or purchafed from 
the barbarian conquerors in their wars with one another; 
we (hall immediately fee, with what an additioi^al excufe 
their own vfinity had furniihed them for the faliies of ca*- 
price and paflion. 

To refute thefe cruel fentiments of the ancients, and 
to fliew that their flaves were by no means an inferiour 
order of beings than thcmfelves, may perhaps be con- 
fidered as an unnecefTary ta(k; particularly, as having 
jhewn^hat the caufes of this inferiour appearance were 
incidental, arifing, on the one hand, from the cpmbined 
cfFeds cikthe treatment and commerce^ and, on the other, 
from vanity and pride^ we fcem to have refuted them al- 
ready. But we truft that fomc few obfervations, in vin* 
dication of thefe unfortunate people, will neither be un- 
acceptable nor improper. 

How then fliall wc begin the refutatiop? Shall we fay 
with Seneca, who faw many of the flaves in queftion, 
*' What is a knight j or a libertine, or 2l Jlavef Arc they 
** not names, aflumed either from injury or ambition?'* 
Or, (hall we fay with him on another ocealion, <^ Let us 
^^ confider that he, . whom we call our fiave, is born in 
" the Cime manner as ourfelves; that he enjoys the fame 
** iky, 'with all its heavenly luminaries ; that he breathes, 
*' that he lives, in the faipe manner as ourfelves, and, 
" in the fame manner, that he expires.'* Thefe con- 
fiderations, we confefs, would furnifli us with a plentiful 
fource of arguments in the cafe before us; but we de-» 
dine their afliftance. How then (hall wc begin? Shall 
we enumerate- the many inftances of fidelity, patience, 
orvalou% that are recorded of the fervile race? Shall 
we '^ ' icratc the many important fervices, that they 
fe^, 'od both to the individuals and the community, un- 
der whom they lived? Here would be a fecond fource, 
fi-oin whence we could coileft fufficient materials to (hew, 
that there was no infcr":ority in their nature. Butwcdc* 
dine to ufe tliem. We (hall content ourfelves with fome 
few inftances, ^ that relate to the ^^w/r/j only: wc fhall 
mention the names of thofe of a fervile conditio, whofc 

writings;^ 
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\yritings, have cfcaped the wreck of time, and having 
been handed down even to the prelent age, are now to 
be fecn, as fo many liviiTg monuments, that neither the 
Grecian, nor Roman genius, was fupcriour to their own. 

The firft, whom we (hall mention here, is the famous 
iEfop. He was a Phrygian by birth, and lived in the 
time of Crqefus, king of Lydia, to whom he dedicated 
his fables. The writings of this great man, in what- 
ever light we confider them, will be equally entitled to 
our admiration. But we are well aware, that the very 
mention of him as a writer of fables, may depreciate 
him in the eyes of fome. To fuch we Ihall propofe a 
queftion, *' Whether this fpecies of writing has not been 
*' more beneficial to mankind; or whether it has not 
** produced more important events, than any other?*- 

With refpeft to the firft confideration, it is evident 
that thefe fables, as confifting of plain and fimple tranf- 
aftions, are particularly eafy to be underftood ; as con- 
veyed in images, they pleafe and feduce the mind ; and, 
as containing a morale eafily dediicible on the fide of 
virtue; that they afford, at the fame time, the moft 
weighty precepts of philofophy. Here then are the two 
grand points of eompofition, *^ a manner of expreffion 
•* to be apprehended by the loweft capacities, and* 
*' (what is confidered as a viftory in the art) an happy 
*' conjunftion ot utility and plcafure/* Hence Quintili- 
an recommends them, as Angularly ufeful, and as ad« 
mirably adapted, to the puerile age; as a juft gradation 
between the language of the nurfe and the prc<:eptor,, 
and as furnifliing maxims of prudence and virtue, at a 
time when the fpeculative principles of philofophy arc 
too difficult to *be underftood. Hence alfo having been 
introduced by moft civihzed nations into their fyftem of 
education, they have produced that general benefit, to 
which we at firft alluded. Nor have they been of lefs 
confequence in maturity; but particularly to thofe of infe- 
riour capacities, or little erudition^ whom they hav^ fre- 
quently 

* Omne tulit punftiiiB, qui mifcuit utile dulci. Horace^ 
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quently fcrved as a guide to conduft them in life, j^nd 
^s a medium, through which an explanation might be 
, inade, on many and important occafions. 
. With refped tq the latter cpnfideration, which is eafi- 
ly deducible from hence, we (hall only' appeal to the 
wonderful effeft, which the fable, pronounced by De- 
mofthenes againft Philip of Macedon, produced among 
his hearers; or to the fable, T^hich was fpoken by Mene- 
nius Agrippa to the Roman populace ; by which an illite^^ 
rate multitude were brought back tq their duty as citi- 
?:ens, when no other fpecics of oratory could prevUiK 

To thefc truly ingenious, and phihfophicaJ works of 
^fop, weihalladd thofeof his imitator rhaedrus, which 
in purity and elegance of ftyle, are iiifcriovir to none. 
We Iball add alfo the Lyrick Poetry of Alcman, which 
is no fervile compofition ; the fublime Morals of Epifte- 
tus, ,and the incomparable comedies of Terence. 

Thus then does it appear, that the excufe which wasj 
uniformly ftarted in defence of the treatment of flaves, 
had no foundation whjitever cither in truth or juftice. 
The inftances that we have ^lentioned above, are fuf- 
ficient to fhew, that there was no inferiority^ ejther in 
their nature^ or their underftandings : and at the fame 
time that they refute the principles of the ^nciepts, they 
afford a valuable leflbn to thofe, who ha,vc been accuf- 
tomed to form too precipitate a judgment on the abilities 
of men 2 for, alas ! how often has fecret angutjh deprejOfed 
the fpirits of thofe, whom they have frequently ccnfur^ 
ed, from their gloomy and dejcfted appearance 1 and 
how often, on the other hand, has their judgment re- 
sulted from their own vanity arid pride/ " 



CHAP., VL 

We proceed now^tothe confidcration of the commerce:. 
in confequence of which, people, endued with the fame: 
feelings and faculties as ourfelvcs, were made fubjc^ to 
the laws and limitations of foffejjion. 

.' ' ' This 
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This commerce of the human fpecics was of a very- 
early date. It was founded on the idea that men were 
property ; and, as this idea was Coeval with the firft or* 
dcr ot invoiuntary flaves, it muft have arifen, (if the 
date, whtch we previ6u(ly affixed to that order, be right) 
in the firft practices of barter. The Story of Jofeph, as 
recorded in the facred writings, whom his brothers fold 
from an envious fufpicion of his future greattieft, is an 
ample teftimony of the truth of this conjefture. It (hews 
that there were men, even at that early period, who' 
travelled up and down as merchants, collefting not only 
balm, myrrh, fpicery, and other wares, but the human 
fpecies alfo, for the purpofes of traffick. The inftant 
determination of the brothers, on the firft fight of the 
merchants, to fell him, and the immediate acquiefcence 
of thefe, who purchaf(;d him for a foreign market, prove 
that this commerce had been then eftabliflied, not only 
in that part of the country, where this tranfaftioni hap- 
pened, but in that alfo, whither the merchants were then 
travelling with their camels, namely, n^Epypt: and they 
ihew farther, that, as all cuftoms require time for their 
cftablifhmcnt, fo it muft have exifted in the ages, pre- 
vious to that of Pharaoh; that is, in thofe ages,' in 
which we fixed the firft date of involuntary fervitude. 
This commerce then, as appears by the prefcnt inftance, 
exifted in the earlieft praftices of barter, and had de- 
icended to the ^Egyptians, througlji as long a period of 
time, as was fufEcient to have made it, in the times al- 
luded to, an eftabliflied cuftom. Thus was jEgypt, \r\, 
thofe days, the place of the greateft refo.rt; the grand 
emporium of trade, to which people were driviijg their 
merchandize, as to a centre; and thus did it afford, 
among other opportunities of traffick, the firjl market ' 
that is recorded, for the fale of the human fpecies. 

This market, which was thus fupplied by the conftant 
concourfe of merchants, who reforted to it from various 
parts, could not fail, by thefe means, to have been con* 
fiderable. It received, afterwards, an additional fupply 
from thofe piracies, which we mentioned to have exifted 
in the uncivilized ages of the world, and which .in faft, 

it 
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it greatly promoted and encouraged; and it became, 
from thefe united circumftances, fo famous, as to have 
been known, within a few centuries from the time of 
Pharaoh, both to the Grecian colonies in Afia, and the 
Grecian tflands. Homer mentions Cyprus and ^gypt 
-as the common markets for flaves, about the times of 
the Trojan war. Thus Antinous, offended with Ulyffcs, 
threatens to fend him to * one of thefe places, if he 
does not inftantly depart from his table. The fame poet 
ttlfo, in his f hymn to Bacchus, mentions them again, 
but in a more unequivocal manner, as the common mar- 
kets for flaves. He takes occafion, in that hymn, to 
defcribe the pirates method of fcouring the coaft, from 
the circumftance of their having kidnapped Bacchus, 
as k noble youth^ for whom they expected an immenfe 
ranfom. The captain of the veflel, having dragged him 
on board, is reprefented as addreiSng himfelf thus, to 
the ftecrfman: 

" Haul in the tackle, hoift aloft the fail, 

^ Then take your helm, and watch the doubtful gale! 

*' To mind the captive prey, be our's the care, 

*' While you to ^gypt or to Cyprus deer ; 

** There fliall he go, unlefs his friends he'll tell^ 

** Whofe ranfom-gifts will pay us full as well.** 

It may not perhaps be confidered as a digreflion, to 
mention in few words, by itfelf, the wonderful concord^ 
ancc of the writings of Mofes and Homer with the cafe 
before us: not that the former, from their divine autho-* 
rity, want additional fupport, but beqaufe it cannot be 
tinpleafant to fee them confirmed by a perfon, who, be- 
ing one of the earlieft writers, and living in a very re- 
mote age, was the firft that could afford us any additional 
proof of the circumftances above-mentioned. JEgypt 
is reprefented, in the firft book of the facred writings, 
as a market for flayes, and, in the I fecond, as famous 

for 

♦ Rom. Odyff. L. 17. 44a. 
t L. 26. 
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for the fcverity of its fcrvitude. f The fame line, which 
wc have already cited from Homer, conveys to us the 
fame ideas. It points it out as a market for the human 
fpecies, and by the epither of " bitter JEgypt/^ ({ which 
epithet is peculiarly annexed to it on this occafion) al* 
kides in the fttongeft manner to that fevertity and rigour, 
of which the facred hiftorian tranfmitted us the firft ac« 
count. 

But, to return. Though iEgypt was the fir ft market 
recorded for this fpecies of trafEck; and though iBgypt, 
and Cyprus afterwards, were particularly diftinguiflied 
for it, in the times of the Trojan war; yet they were 
not the only places, even at that period, where men were 
bought and fold. The OdyfTcy of Homer ihews that it ' 
was then pradlifed in many of the iilands of the iEgoean 
fea; and the Iliad, that it had taken place among thofe 
Grecians on the continent of Europe, who had embark- 
ed from thence on the Trojan expedition. This appears 
particularly at the end of the feventh book. A fleet i» 
delcribed there, as having juft arrived from Lemnos, 
•with a fupply of wjne for the Grecian camp. The mer- 
chants are defcribed alfo, as immediately expofing it ta 
fale,^ and as receiving in ej^change, among other articles 
of barter, ^^ a number of Jlavjes.^ 

It will now be fufficient to obferve, that, as other 
ftates arofe, and as circumftances contributed to make 
them known, this cuftom is difcovered to have exifted 
among them; that it travelled over all Afia; that it 
fpread through the Grecian and ^oman world ; was in 
ufc among the barbarous nations, which overturned the 
Roman eippire ; and was praftifcd therefore', at the fame 
period, throughout all Europe. 

CHAP. 

■ Vkfe note I ft. page 38. 

|: This ftrikes us the more forcibly, as it is ililed, " beautiful and 
well watered," in all ochef paflages where jt is mentioned^ but this. 
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This Jlavery and commerce y which had continued iot 
fo long a time, and which was thus praftifed in Europe 
at fo late a period as that, which fuccecded the grand 
revolutions in the weftern world, began, as the northern 
nations were fettled in their conquefts, to decline, and, 
on their full eftablifhment, were aboliihed. A differ- 
ence of opinion has arifen refpefting the caufe of their 
abolition; fome having affcrted, that they were the ne- 
ceffary confequences of tht feudal fyjlem\ while others, 
fuperiour both in number and in argument, have main* 
tained that they were the natural effeds of Chrijlianity. 
The mode of argument, which the former adopt on this 
occafion, is as follows. " The multitude of little States,' 
^* which fprang up from one great one at this ^ra, oc«* 
cafioned infinite bickerings and matter for contention* 
There was not a ftate or feignory, which did not want 
all the hands they could mufter, cither to defend their 
own right, or io difpute ithat of their neighbours. 
Thus every man was taken, into the*fervicc: "whom 
they armed they mufl trufl: and there could be no 
" truft but in free men. Thus the barrier between the 
" two natures was thrown down, 'ZXiA Jla*ucry was no 
** more heard of in the weji.^* 

That this was not t^e necejfary confequence of fuch a 
fituatian, is apparent. The political ftate of Greece, 
in its early hiftory, was the fame s^s that of Europe, 
whjen divided, by the feudal fyftem, into an infinite 
number oT fmall and independent kingdoms. There 
was the fame matter therefore tor contention, and the 
fame call for all the hands that could be muftered: the 
Grecians, in iliort,Jn the herotck^ were in the fame fitu- 
ation in thefe refpefts as the feudal barons in the Gothick 
times., Had this therefore been a necejfary efFeft, there 
had. been a cefTation of fervitucie in Greece, in thofe 
ages, in which we have already fliewn that it exifted. 

But 
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But with refped to Chrijiianity^ many and great arc 
the arguments, that it occafioncd fo defirablc an event. 
It taught, " that all men were originally equal ; that the 
Deity was no refpefter of perfons, and that, as all 
men were to give an account of their aftions, here- 
after, it was neceffary that they fhould be free/* Thefe 
doftrines could not fail of having their proper influence 
on thofe, who firft embraced Chrijiianity ^ from a con^ 
viclion of its truth; and on thofe of their dcfccndents 
afterwards, who, by engagirl in the rr«/i^/^j, and ha- 
zaVding their lives and fortujp there, fhewed, at leaft^ 
an aiiachment to that religion. We find them accord- 
ingly aftuated by thefe principles: we have a pofitive 
proof, that the feudal fyftem had no fhare in the honour 
of fupprefling flavery, but that Chrijiianity was the only 
caufe; for the grcatcft part of the charters which were 
granted for the freedom of flaves in thofe times (many of 
which arc ftill extant) were granted, " pro atmre Dei^ 
*' pr& mercede anima/* They were founded, in fhort, 
on religious confiderations, " that they might procure 
^' the favour of the Deity, which they conceived them- 
felves to have forfeited, by the fubjugation of thofe, 
whom they found to be the bbjeds of the divine be- 
nevolence and attention equally with themfelves/* 
Thefe confiderations, which had thus their firft origin 
in Chrijiiahity^ began, to produce their eflFefts, as the 
different, nations were converted; and procured that 
general liberty at laft, which, at the clofe of the twelfth 
centuty, was conf|)icuous in the weft of Europe. What 
a glorious and important change! Thofe, who would 
have had otherwife no hopes, but that their miferies 
v^QjuWbc terminated by death, were then freed from 
their fcrvile condition; thofe, who, by the laws of war, 
wou^d' have had otherwife an immediate -profpeft of fer- 
yitiide from the hands of their imperious conquerors, 
were then exchanged; a cuftom, which has happily de- 
fcended to the prefent day. Thus, '* A numerous clafs 
of men, who formerly had no political exiftcnce, ^nd 
were employed merely as inftruments of labour, be- 
* came ufeful citizens, and contributed towards, aug- 

F " menting 
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^* mcnting the. force or riches of the fociety, which 
** adopted them as members ;" and thus did tl^e greater 
part of the Europeans, by their conduft on this occa- 
fion, affert not only liberty for themfelvcs but for their 
fellow-creatures alfo. 



CHAP. VIIL 

But if men therefore^ at a time when under the in- 
Suence of religion they IPbrcifed their ferious thoughts/ 
abolifhed flavery, how impious muft they appear, who 
revived it; and what arguments will not prefent them- 
felvcs agaiYift their condufl:! * The Portuguefe, within 
two centuries after its fupprefEon in Europe, in Imita- 
tion of thofe piracies^ which we have (hewn to have 
exifted in the uncivilized ages. of thfe world, made their 
defcents on Africa, and committing depredations on 
the coaft, ] Jir/i carried the wretched inhabitants into 
flavery. 

This praftice, however trifling and partial it might 
appear at firfl:, foon became ferious and general. A 
melancholy infliance of the depravity of human nature; 

as 

* The following Aort hiftory of the African fervitude, is taken 
from Aftley's Collciflion of Voyages, and from the united teftimonies 
bf Smyth, Adanfohj Bofman, Moore, atrd others, who were agents 
to the different fadories eftabliflied there,- who refided many years 
in the country; and published their refpeftive hiftories at their re- 
turn. Thefe writers, if they are partial at all, may be confidered 
as favourable rather to their own countrymen, than the unfortunate 
Africans. 

f We would not wift to be underftood^ that flavery was unknown 
in Africa before the piratical expeditions of the Pertuguefe^ as it ap- 
pears from the Nubians Geography , that both the llavery and com- 
merce had been eftabliflied among the natives with one anotben 
We mean oii^y to afl*ert, that the Portugueje were the firft of the 
Europeans^ who made their piratical expeditions, and fliewed the way 
to ihsit Jlavery, which how makes fo difgraceful a figure in thcweftern 
colonics of the Europearis, In the term " Europeans," wherever 
it fliall occur in the remaining part of this firft diflertation, we 
include thQ Portu^uefey and thoje nations only, who followed their 
example, "^ " 
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as it fliews, that neither the laws nor religion of any 
country, however excellent the forms of each, are fuf- 
ficient to bind the conferences of fome ; but that there 
are always men, of every age, country, and perfuafion, 
who are, ready to facrificc their dearcft principles at the 
fhrine of gain. Our own anceftors, together with the 
Spaniards, French, and moft of the maritime powers of 
Europe, foon followed the piratical example ; and thus 
did the Europeans, to their eternal infamy, renew a cuf- 
tom, which their own anceftors had fo lately exploded, 
from a confcientioufnefs of its impiety. 

The unfortunate Africans, terrified at thefe repeated 
depredations, fled in confufion from the coaft, and 
fought, in the imeriour parts of the country, a retreat 
from the perfecution of their invaders. But, alas, they 
were miferably difiappointed ! There are few retreats, 
that can efcape the penetrating eye of avarice. The 
Europeans ftill purfued them; they entered their rivers; 
failed up into the heart of the country ; furprized 
the unfortunate Africans again; and carried them into 
flavery. 

But this condud, though fuccefsful at firft, defeated 
afterwards its own ends. It created a more general alarm, 
and pointed out, at the fame inftant, the beft method of 
fccurity from future depredations. The banks of the. 
rivers were accordingly defer ted, as the coafts had been 
before; and thus were the Chrijiian invaders left wjithr 
out a profpeft of their prey^ , 

In this fituation however, expedients were not want^ 
ing. They now farmed to themfelycs the refohition of 
fettling in the cpuntry ; of fecuring thcmfclves by fortir 
fied ports ; of changing their fyftem of force into that 
of pretended liberahty; and of opening, by every fpe* 
cies of bribery and corruption, a communication with 
the natives Thefe plans were put into immediate exe- 
cution. The Europeans ereded their * forts ; landed 

their 

* The Pertuguefe ereftedi "their fir ft fort at D'Elmina, in the year 
1481, about forty years after Alonzo Gonzales had pointed the 
Southern Africans put to his countrymen as articles pf commerce^ 
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their merchandize; and efadcavouted, by a peaceable 
deportment, by prcfents, and by every appearance of 
munificence, to feduce the attachment and confidence 
of the Africans. Thcfe fchemes had the defired efFeft. 
The gaudy trappings of European art, not only caught 
their attention, but excited their curiofity: they dazzled 
the eyes and bewitched the fenfes> not only of thofe, 
to whom they were given, but of thofe, to whom they 
were fhewn. Thus followed a fpeedy intcrcourfc with 
each other, and a confidence, highly favourable to the' 
views of avarice or ambition. 

It was now time for the Europeans to embrace the 
opportunity, which this intercourfe had thus afforded 
them, of carrying their fchemes into execution, and of 
fixing them on fuch a permanent foundation, as fhould 
fccufe them future fucccfs. They had already difcover- 
ed, in the different interviews obtained, the chiefs of 
the African tribes. They paid their court therefore to 
thcfe, and fo compleatly intoxicated their fenfes with the 
luxuries, which they brought from home, as to be ablie 
to Icduce them to their defigns. A treaty of peace and 
commerce was imtnediately concluded: it was agreed, 
that the kings, on their part, fhould, from this period, 
fentence prifoners of war and convi^is to European fer* 
vitude*y and that the Europeans fhould fupply them, in 
return, with the luxuries of the north. This agreement 
immediately took place; and thus begun that commerce^ 
which makes fp confiderable a figure at the prefent 
day. 

But happy had the Africans been, if thofe only, who 
had been juftly convifted of crimes, or taken in a juft 
war, had been fentenccd to the fe verities of fervitude! 
How many of thofe mifcries, which afterwards attended 
them, had been never known; and how would their 
hiftory have fayed thofe fighs and emotions of pity, 
which myft now ever accompany its perufal. The Eu- 
ropean§, on the eftabliflimcnt of their weflcrn colonies, 
required a greater number of ibves than a ftrift adhe- 
rence to the treaty could produce. The princes there- 
fore had onJy the choice ot relinquifhing the commerce, 

or 
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or of confentrng to become unjufjtf Tbcy h^ long^'CKT 
pcrienced the emoluments of the tmde; thcy.b^djac- 
quired a tiafte for the luxuries it aSbf dcd^ ai^d they no^ 
beheld an opportunity of gratifying it^ but in am^e. 
cxtenfive manner. Avarice therefore, .v^bich was t04j^ 
powerful for ju/ike on this occafion, immediately turned 
the fcale:: not only thofc^ who ;were fairly conviacd off 
ofiences, were now Sentenced to jfervitude, but even 
thofe who were fufpfided. New critnes were invented^ 
that new punifhmeUrs might fucceed. Thus was evisry 
appearance foon conftrued into reality; every ftiadow 
into a fubftance ; and.often virtue into a crifla;^.. . 

Such alfo was the cafe wilih rcfpeft to prifoners of .war* 
Not only thofe, were norw delivered into flavery, who 
were taken in a ftate of publick enmity and injuf- 
tice, but thofe alfo^ who^ copfcious of no injury what-* 
ever, were taken in the arbitrary ikirmiihcs of thefo 
venal fovereigns, Wat was how made, not as former- 
ly, from the motives of retaliation and defence, but for 
the fake of obtaining prifoners alone,., and the advai:i* 
tagcs rcfiilting fnomabcirifak; If a.&ip from Europe 
came but into fight, ^ ft was now confidered as a fufficient 
motive for a war, and as a fignal only for ati inftantan^* 
ous commencement of rhoftilitiies. 

But if the African kings could be capable of fuch 
injufticc, what vices are there, that thfeir confciences 
would reftrain, or what enormities, that we might not 
cxpeft to be committed? When men once confent to be 
unjuft, they lofe, at the fame inftant with their virtue, 
a confiderable portion of that fenfe of fliarae, which, 
till then, had been found a fuccefsful proteftor againft 
the failles of vice. From that awful period, almoft eve- 
ry expefl:ation is forlorn: the heart is left unguarded: 
its great protcftor is no more: the vices therefore, 
V^hich fo long encompaffed it in vain, obtain an eafy vic- 
tory: , in crouds they pour into the defencelefs avenues, 
and take polTeffion of the. foul: there is nothing now 
too vile for them to meditate, too impious to perform. 
Such was the fituatioh of the defpotick fovereigns of 
Africa. They had once ventured to pafs 'the bpuiids of 

virtue, 
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vittue, and theyfobn proceeded to enonmiiy* This wa^ 
particularly confpicuous in that gen^eral condud, which 
they uniformly bbfcrved, after'any unfuccefeful conflift. 
Influenced only by the venal motives of European traf- 
ftck, they firft made war uponvthe neighbouring tribes, 
Contrary to every principle of jufticej and if, by the 
flight of the 6nefny, or by other . contingencies, they 
vtrcre difappointed of their* prey, they made no hefita- 
tion of immediately turning .their arms againft their 
own fubjefts. ,The firft villages they came to, were al- 
ways marked on this occafion, as the firft objcds of 
their avarice. They were immediatly furrounded, were 
afterwards fet on fire, and the wretched inhabitants 
feized, as they were efcaping from the flames. Thefc, 
confifting of whole- families, fathers, brothers, hufbands, 
wives, and children, were inftantly driven in chains to 
the merchants, and configned to'flavery. 

To thefe calamities, which thus arofe from the tyran- 
ny of the kings, wc may liow fubjoin thofe^ which arofe 
from the avarice of private perfo^is. Many were kid- 
napped by their awn tountrymcns, ' who, encouraged by 
the merchants of Europe, previbufly lay in wait for 
them, and^fold them afterwards for flavcs;^ while the 
feamen of the different fhips, by every poflfible artifice, 
enticed others on\ board, and tfanfportcd them to the 
regions of fervitude. 

As thefe pradices are in full force at the prefent day, 
it appears that there are four orders of involuntary flaves 
on the African continent; of * connxids ; ,of prijoners of 
war; of thofe, who are publickly feized by virtue of 
the authority of their prince; and of thofe, who are 
privately kidnapped by individuals. 

It remains only to bbferve on this head, that in the 
fale and purchafe of thefe the African commerce or 

Slave 

* In the ancient ferv-itude, we reckoned convi^s among the volurh 
tary flaves, becaufe they had it in their power, by a virtuous con^ 
duft, to have avoided fo melancholy a fituation; in the /ifricafiy we 
include them in the involuntary, becaufe, as virtues are frequently 
conftrued into crimes, from the venal motives of the traffick, no 
perfon whatever poflcfles fuch a power or choice. 
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Slave Trade confiftj^; * that they arc delivered to the itacri 
cliants of Europe iri exchange fof their various commo- 
dities-, . that thefe tranfpofr them to their colonies in the 
weft, where their Jlawrf takes place; and that a fiftlt 
order arifcs there, compofcd of all fuch as are born to 
the native Africans, after their tranfportatipn and flave- 
ry have commenced. • 

• Having thus explained as much of the hiftory. of 
m6dern fervitude, as is lufficient for the profecution of 
our defign, we (hould have clofed our. account .here^ 
but that a work, juft publiflied, has furni(bcd us with 
a Angular anecdote of the colonifts of a neighbouring 
nation, which we cannot but relate. The kamcd * au- 
thor, having defcribed the method which the Dutch co* 
lonifts at the Cape make ufe of to take, the Hottentots 
and enflave them, takes oceafion, in many fubfequent 
parts of the "Work, to mention the dreadful cffcdsof' 
the praftice of flavety; \^hich, as he juftly ricmark«^ 
** leads to all m^anner' of mifdemeariours and wickedr 
** nefs, Pregant women," fays he, ** and children in 
** their tendereft years, were not at this time, ' neither 
**' indeed dfe they ever, '^exempt :'frora rfic effe^s of- the 
** hatfed and fpirit^tf vengeance conftantly harboured 
** by the *coloniftSj with refpeft to thcf Bofhies-maa 
** nation; esfcep^g' fuch indeed as are marked out to be 
carried away into bondage ^ 

Does a colonift at any time get fight of a Bofliies- 
*' man, he takes fire immediately, and fpirits up his 
horfe and dogs, in order to hunt him with more ar- 
dour and fury than he would a wolf, or any other 
wild beaft? On an open plain, a few colonifts on 
horfeback are alwaiys fure to get the better of the 
greatefl: nurtiber of Bo(hies-men that can be brought 
together; as the former always keep at.the diftance 

" of 






* Andrew Sparrman, M. D. profefTor of Phyfick at Stockholm, 
fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Sweden, and infpec- 
tor of Its cabinet of natural hillory, whofe voyage was tranflated 
into Engl ifh, and publifhed in 178^* 

t BolWes-man, or wild Hottentot. 
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<*' of about 'an hiindred, or an hundred 'and* fifty paces 
^ (juft as tbcy find it cooyenicnt) and charging their 
•*' heavy firc>-arais with aycryJargclsind of ihot, Jump 
^ off their horfcs, ai^cl reft their pieces in their ufual 
•ii nranher.on their ramrods, in order that they may (hoot 
ft whith the greater certainty; fo that the balls difcbarged 
" by therfi will fometimes, as I hate bejjn;affured,^ go 
^* through the bodieiS of; fix; fevcftj^ or eigbtof the ene- 
*i ray at a time^ cfpecially a$; thefe iatter know no better 
f^ than to keq) iclofe together 16 a body."— 7-— 
':A^ And ndt only is the capt\ire of the Hottentots cori- 
f * fidered by th^m lAercly as a party ofi pleafure^ but in 
^^j cold blood they deftroy the bands which. nature has 
^< :Ja)it between their hufbands, and th^ir wives and 
** children,. &c/* ... 

With what horrour do thefe paffages feem io ftrike us ! 
What indignation do they feem to raifc in our breafts, 
.when we refkrct,;' tl^ a part of the human fpecies are 
ikmfidered as game* and that parties of pkafure are made 
for their *deftru£lion! The lion does not imbrue his claws 
in blood, unl^. called upon by hunger, or prpvoked 
by interruption V whereas the: mercilefa Dutchj .more fa- 
vage than the brutes themfelvcs, »ot only murdjer their 
feitew-crcafufes withoiit any provocation* or nfeceffity, 
but even makea diverflon of their fufferings, and enjoy 
their pain. 
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AS we explained the Hiftory of Slavery in ihi firft 
part of this Efifay, as far as it was neceffary for 
cur purpofe, we (hall now take the queftion into confi-' 
deration, which we propofed at fir(t as the fubje6t of our 
inquiry, viz. how far the commerce and flavcry of the 
human fpecies, as revived by fome of the nations of Eu- 
rope in the perfons of the unfortunate Africans, and as 
revived, in a great meafure, on the principles of anti- 
quity, are confident with the laws of nature, or the 
common notions of equity, as eflablifhed among men. 

This queftion refolves itfcif into two feparace parts for 
difcuffion, into the African commerce (as explained in the 
hijiory of Jlaverf) and the fubfequent Jlavery in the colo^ 
nies, as founded on the equity (^ the commerce. The for- 
mer, of courfe, will be firft examined. For this pur- 
pofe we (hall inqtiire into the rife, nature, and defign of 
government. Such an inquiry will be particularly ufeful 
m the prefent place; it will afford us that general know- 
ledge of fubordination and liberty, which is necefiary 
in the cafe before us, and will be found, as it were, a 
fource, to which we may frequently refer for many and 
valuable arguments. 

G It 
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It appears tbat mankind x^^ere originally ffec7'arf3^ at 
they poffeffed an equal right to the foil and produce of 
the earth. For proot of this, we need only appeal to 
the divine writings;; to the golden age of the poets, which, * 
like other fablej of the times, had its origin in truth; 
arid to the inftitution of the Saturnalia^ and of other 
fimilar fcftivals; all of which are fo many monuments 
of this original equality of men. Hence then there was 
iio rank, no diftinftion, no fupcriour.. Every p)a^pjw%n- 
dered where he chole,^ changing hi? ^fi4.ejbCF>.'*ltS'l ^Qt 
Sittr^ftcd his fancy, or fuited his convenience, uncon- 
irouled by his neighbour, unconnefted with any but his 
family. Hence alfo (as every thing was common) he 
collefted Avhat he chofe without injury^ and enjoyed 
without injury what he had colleded.' ^Such was the 
firft fituation of mankind j * a (tate of dijjociation and 
independence. - ' .a 

In this diffociated ftate it is inipomble that men could 
have long continued. The dangers to which they n^uft 
have frequently been expofcd, by the attacks of fierce 
and rapacious beafts, by 'the prosdatory atteitipts of 
their own fpecies, and by the difputes, of contiguous 
and independent families; thefe,, together with their in- 
ability to defend themfelves, on many fueh occafions, 
mull have incited them to unite. " Hence then was focie' 
ty formed on the grand principles of prcfervation and de- 
fence: and as thefe principles began to operate, in the 
different parts of the earth, where the different families 
had roamed, a great number of thefe focieties began to 
be formed and^eftabliflied; which, taking to themfelves 
particular names from particiular occurrences, began to 
be perfeftly diftinft from one another. 

•As the individuals, of whom thefe focieties were com- 
pofed, had affociated only for their defence,, fo they ex- 
perienced, at firft, np change in their condition. They 

were 



* 'Jf his conclufion coiicerriirig the diffociated (late of mankind, is 
confirmed by all the early writers, \^itb whofe defcriptions of pru&i* 
tive times no other eoncluflon is reconcileable. 
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ttrcfe ffill iT|'depjfndent and free; they were ftill without 
dtfcipline of laws; they had every thing ftill in common j 
they ptirfueci the fame manner of life ; wandering only, in 
herds :^ as tire elirth gave them or refufed them fuftenance, 
and doing, as a publick body^ what they had been accuf* 
tomcd to do as individuals before. This was the cxa£t 
fituation of the ^ Getae ajid Scythians, of the f Lybians 
and Gcetulians, of the J Italian Aborigines, and of the 
II Huns and. Alans, They had left their original ftatc of 
dijiciaiioh^ and ha4 ftepped injtp that, which has been 
iuft defcribed. Thus was the fecond fituation of men a 

Jr,;i . 11-1'' 

ft ate of independent f octet y. . 

* Having thus joined, tbemfelves together, and having 
formed themfejves into feveral large said diftinft bodies, 
they coiild iiot,fail of .fubxaitting foon to a more confide^ 
rablq change. Their numbers muft l^avc rapidly incrcaf- 
ed^*and their focieties, in procefs of time, have become 
fp popylou^, as frequently to have experienced the want 
of Tubfiftenicc, ari4 many of the commotions and tumults 
of inteftine ftrifct For thefc inconveniences howevef 
there were remedies to be found. Agriculture wou'd fur- 
nifh them with that fubfiftence and fupport, which the 
earth, froni the rapid increaCe of its inhabitants, had be- 
come unable fppntaneoufly to produce. ^x\ q/^gnat$on 
of property would not only enforce an application, but ex- 
cite' an emulation, to jlabouij; wd^ government would at 
once afford a fecurlty to the acquifitions of the induftri- 
ous, ?^nd heal the inteftine difordcrs of tl^e- community, 
by the introduftion of Laws. . 

Such then were thp remedies, that iVpre gradually ap- 
plied. The focieties^ which had hitherto feen their mem- 
bers, undiftinguiflied either by authority or rapk, ad^ 
mitted now pf magiftratical pre eminence. 1 hey were 
divided into tribes; tp every tribe was allotted a particuT 
lar diftrift fpr it$ fupport, ^nd tp every individual h.ig 

» particular 
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I Ammianus Idarcellinus. I41 3i< C^. 2. et inf^^. 
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particular fpot. * The Germans, who confiftcd of many 
and various nations, vere exaftly in. this fituation. — 
They had advanced a ftep beyond the Scythians, Goetu^ 
Hans, and thofe, vvhom we dqfcribed before;, and thus 
was the third fituation of mankind a ftate of fubordinaie. 
fociety. 

CHAP. IL 

As we have thus traced the fituation of man from un* 
bounded liberty to fubordination, it will be proper to 
carry our inquiries farther, and to confidcr, who firft 
obtained the pre-eminence in thefe frmctval focieiies^ 
and by what particular methods it was obtained. 

There where only two ways, by which fuch an event 
could have been produced, by compulfton or confint.^^ 
"When mankind firft faw the neceifity of government, it 
is probable that many had conceived the defire ot rul- 
ing* To be placed in a new fituation, to be taken from 
the common herd, to be the firftj^ diftingqiflied among 
men, were thoughts, that muft have had their charms. 
Let us fuppofe then, that thefe thoughts had worked fo 
unufually on the paffions of any particular individual^ 
as to have driven him to the extravagant defign of ob- 
taining the pre-eminence by force. How could bis de* 
fign have been accomplifhcd? How could he forcibly 
have ufurped the jurifdidion at a time, when, all being 
equally free, there was not a fingle perfon, whofe affift- 
ance he could command? Add to this, that, in a ftate 
pf univerfal liberty, force had been repaid l?y force, and 
the attempt had been fatal to the ufurpev. 

As empire then could never have been gained at firft 
by coTtTpulJion^ fo it could only have been obtained by 
confent^j and as men were then going to make an Jmpprt- 
^nt facrifice, for the fake of their mutual happinefs, fp 
he alone could have obtained it, (no? whole ambition 

bad 

'^ Agri pro Numero Cultorum ab univerfis p€jr vices occopantur, 
<}uos mox inter fe fecundum dignationem partiuntun Tacitus. C. 
26. de Mor. Germ, 
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had-'gi^fttly diflingt^ii^d him from the reft) but i^ 
whofo w/dor^^y Ju^iff, prudence^ and wr/er^, the whole 
coraiTiunity <DuJd confide. 

To tfpnfirna this r^afoning, we Ihall appeal, as before^ 
to fafl« i and ftiall confult therefore the hiftory of thofc 
nations, which havkig jufl: left their former ftate of in* 
d/pendeJti:/<iii0y,/wcrc itbe very people that fftablifhed 

The commentaries of Caefar aflPord ps the, following 
accounts J of , tfe^ an^^ftt Ga^iis. Wt^© wy of their 
kings^ .either, by dfiftth, .pr d^pofuioxi, j»gd« » vacjin^y 
in thq r^al officci : th,e wfcpk nation was inwncdiat^ly 
convened, for the ^ppoi|i<taent of.a (iKceSbr* Inthefc 
national coo^vention!^! jw.erc the regal offices ponferred. 
Every inditidual h^d^ voice on the occ^fipn, and eve- 
ry individual M^as free. Thej perfon upon phom the 
general approbatiODi appeared to fall, ^as ing^mediat;dy 
advanced to pre^emineMe 4n the ftacei He^ .wa^ uni- 
formly cwa^jv whofcaftibns bad made hm eminent; ^vbofe 
copdujSi hadigainedJiim prcvipus appiwfej. wfeofe yaloui: 
the very affembly, that elefted hiofe hfltfi;thenifclye.s wit- 
neifed.in the. fillet; wbofe pr«idQiw:e, .wtdpni ^nd juftice, 
having, rendered himptfignaUy ferviccable, had endeared 
him to hii« tribe.; Fbc this- reafon, . their kingdoms were 
not hereditary; the fon did not alw^ays inherit the virtues 
of the vfirc ; and they Were determindd that he alone 
fhottld poflkfa authority, in.whofe virtues they could con- 
fide. Nor was this all. So fenfible were they of the iui^ 
portant facrifice they had made; fo extremely jealous 
even of the name of fuperiority and power, that they 
limited, by a variety of laws^> the authority of the very 
perfon, whom they had jufl: eledted, from a confidence 
of his. integrity; Anxbiori^p Ijiimfelf co^fefliiig, " that 
*^ his people had as;much powv^r; over him^ as h? coul4 
^' poflibly have over :his pcoplcu*V 

The fame cufliom,^ asrappears from Tacitus,^ prevailed 
alfo amoriff the Germans. They had th^r national, 
councils, like the Gauls; in which the regal and ducal 
offices were confirmed accordmg to the majority of 
voices. They ele^cd alfo, on th^fe occc^fipns, thofe only, 

whon> 
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ifi^hc)to * their virt lie, by repeated trial, had uiieqmvocally 
diftittguifeed: from the reft; and they Mmiieil tljeir aiv 
thority fo far, as neither to leave them the power df in- 
fiifting' itnpirifohmjint or ftrip^s, iibr oi; exercifihg any 
fenal jtirirdi£tidi>. ' - But as piiriiflimcnt ti^aS' iiecdflary ia 
a ftatfe of 'civil-Tocietyj '^-it M^as permitted td^hepriefta 
^* -alone,' fhlatb it might appear to have been !nfliQ:e;dv by 
*' the order of the gods, arid not by atify f liperioiir aU-n 
*f. thority in 'man/**-' "' ^ ' ^\"'' ^ ■'.•"mu.* • • '• 

The atdountfi^'Whi^ch/w^i' have thtis giv^^n' of thfe and- 
^t'Gc^ntans and Cr^als, Iwill be fbtind atfo l^bfe^eqtially' 
true of thtofe J>e0ple,^jyhich had arrived at tfefc fetnfe ftatfe 
of (ubofrdinate fot4(^t^/* We migitt appeal,' fot tfeftirritny 
of ^his,^ to the' hilWry of th# Gdths ; t5 tfcfe hiftdry of 
the! ^Franks an*" Sia^r^Hs ; > to the - hiftory in ftort • Qf all 
thtffe^natiofns^y ffom^wbich the -different governments j now 
cdnl^i^^iOHS in- Europe, have'^tideniably-fprtin^.-' And 
we might appeal, as 2L farthcr^f«;oof, to the* Amerieans, 
who' are feprefented by hiafty of the moderns, from 
their' own bcular teftimony, as .obferving: thb fame 'ctlf- 
tonys^at/the prefent dary. ' ■- *i^ -i'^ ' •:- , //^ 

It remains only^to<obfepv«;c:fhariss thefe cuftorhs pre- 
vailed amcing' the diffefertt iistiDrts-defcribed,'- in their 
ea^ly ftateV ftibdrdii^iate lbciety,-afldiis they:were nlorc* 
overjthd Gfiftorn^'bf {thek tefpedivebnceftors, it appears 
that -'they mufthave b^ei* handed down, both by tradi- 
tion and >ufe,- from the firft introduction' of '^o^y^rw- 
Tnent. • ' • /i->^'' :- ' i • : ' • ' . • /. " 

/ , ■ ' > 1 . •- , t } . ) 4 ■ , f • - • • ' • • •».•••- 
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« . »> ••t <. » ' -\ • rN , •■> ~ ♦ - • ^- «» "J , • • - > • . * , 

»/ ' > • . . ^ • J ► I .' Vr . i - ' _? .1 ' X • . . • , ' ' '. i . . , 

^^We ra?i^''n6W^3edfuce thofe gfctierial mjiinis concern- 
ing: y2i^r?r<i/«i7/ft?^, and ' liberty y wHiph we* mentioned to 
hayc been effqntially comfi'cftiedf with' the fubjeft, ancj 
which foine, froqjlpeculatjon only, and withdutany aU 
l^fiotrtp faQ^V-havr bcoi^bold'ehou^h to'deny 

It' appears fti^ft; th!at liberty is k natural, and ^ovefn^ 
fnent tin advent rfhus right j^ Dccaiifc all men we^c origi- 
nally free. 

^' It 
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It appears .fccondljrf that government is. a f cmfrdd; 
becaufer, in thcfe'primoevalfubordinatefocieties, we have 
feen it voluntarily conferred lOn the ipnc hand, and ac- 
cepted on the other. We hate fcdn:it fobjcft to various 
relttifttons, ^ We have feen its articles^ which could 
then only be vi^rittcn by tradition and ufe^ as perfect and 
binding as thofe, which arc how committed to letters. 
.We have feeh it^ in fhort, partaking of tht fader al na- 
ture^ as much as it could in a (late, which wanted the 
means of recording its tranfaftions. 

It 



♦ The author hafs lately Te^4 ji work, intU'led Paley's Moral and 
Political Phildfophy, which, inxhis one refpeft, favours thafe which 
have been hinted at, as it denies that government was a contract. 
**• No focial compaft was ever made in Jilfl,'*---*' it is to fuppofe ft 
" poflible to call favages out of caves and deferts, to deliberate 
" upon toT>iGks, which the experience and :ftudics, and the -f^firte- 
" nients of civil life alone fuggeft. Therefore no goyernnjent' iui^ 
" the univerfe begun from this Qriginal.'* But tjiere are no grounds 
for fo abfurd a iuppofition; for government, and of courfe the fo- 
cial compaft, does not appear to have been introduced ^: tl^e time, 
when fauiilies coming oiirof Tbeir cavefe and deferts, or, in other 
words, quitting their fp.nmer rf.i/y'pdflrea(:,ftat^ joined ihemfelvesfb- 
gether. They had lived a confiderable time in Jociety^ Mke the Ly^ 
bians and Goetulians before-mentioned, and had felt many of. the 
difad^rantages of a wirit of' difclpline and laws, before government 
was introduced at art. *^' The airthor of this Effay, before he took 
into confideration the origin of government, was determined, in a 
matter of fuch Importance,. (;<> be biafled by no opinion whatever, 
and much lefs to ipdulge bimfelf i^ fpieculation. He was determined 
folely to adhere to faft, . and, by looking into the accounts left us of 
thofe governments whic'fi' we're in their infancy, and, of courfe in 
the leafl complicated ftate, to attempt to difcover their foundation: 
he cannot fajf thereforCi. that upon a vGiy minute perufal of the ex- 
cellent woi|;k before quoted, he h^s been fo far convinced, as to re- 
trad in the leaft from bis fentiments on this head, and to give up 
tnaxims, which are drawn from hiftorical fadts, for thofe, which are 
the refult of fpeculation. He may obferve here, that whether go- 
vernment was a contract or not, it will not afFedt the reafonirig of the 
prefent Effa^.; fince where ever the contract is afterwards mention^ 
ed, it is inferred only that its objeft was *' the happinejs of the peo- 
plCy** which is confeiTedly the end of government. Notwithftand- 
ing this, he is under the necellity of inferting this little note, though 
he almoft feds himfelf ungrateful in contradiding a work, which 
has aiForded faim fo much entertainment. 
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It appears, thirdly, that the grand objeft of thccon^ 
tra/f^ is the happinefs of the people ; bccatfc they gave 
the fupretnacy to him alofie, who had been confpicuou^ 
for the fplendour of his abilities, or the integrity of his 
life: that the power of the multitude being direded by 
the wifdom and juflice oi the prince, they might expe- 
rience the mod effeftual protcftion from injury, the 
highcft advantages of fociety, the greateft pbffible hap^ 
pinefs, 

CHAP. IV. 

t 

Having now coUefted the materials that are neceffary 
for the profecution of our defign, we fhall immediately 
enter upon the difcuffion. 

If any man had originally been endued with power, 
as with other faculties, fo that the reft of mankind had 
difcovercd in themfelves an innate necejjity of obeying 
this particular perfon ; it is evident that he and his de- 
fcendants, froni the fuperiority of their nature, would 
have had a claim upon men for obedience, and a natural 
right to command : but as the right to cmpirt is adven- 
titious; as all were originally free; as nature made every 
man's body and mind his own\ it is evident that no juft 
man can be configned to Jlavery^ without his own can- 
fent. 

Neither can men, by the fame principles, be confi- 
dQred ais lands, goods, or houfcs, among pojfej/ions. It 
is neceffary that all property (hould be intcriour to its 
pojfejfor. But how does the Jlave differ from his majiery 
but by chance? For though the mark, with which the 
latter is pleafed to brand him, fhews, at the firft fight, 
the difference of their fortune \ what mark can be found 
in his nature^ that can warrant a diftinftion? , 

To this confideration we (hall add the following, that 
if men can juttly become the property of each other, 
their children, like the offspring of cattle, muft inherit 
their paternal lot. Now, as the aftions of the father 
and the child muft be thus at the fole difpofai of their 
common mafter, it is evident, that the tfz//A^r;Vy of the 

one. 
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6nc, as a parent^ and the duty of the other, as a child^ 
mufl: be inftantly annihilated; rights and obligations, 
which/ as they are founded in nature, are implanted in 
our feelings, and are eftabliflicd by the voice of God, 
mud contain in their annihilation a folid argument to 
prove, that there, cannot be any property whatever in 
the human fpecies. 

We may confider al(jp, as a farther conHrmatiojn, that 
it is impoffible, in the nature of thfngs, that liberty can 
be bought or fold! It is neither faleable^ nor pur chaj able* 
For if any one man can have an abfolute property in the 
liberty of another, ^ or, in other words, if he, who is 
called a majier^ can have a juji ri^'ht to command the 
aftions of him, who is called ?^Jlave^ it is evident that 
the latter cannot be accountable tor thofc crimes, whic)i 
the former may order him to commit. Now as (Jvery 
reafonable being is accountable for his aclions, it is 
evident, that fuch a right cannot jujily exift, and that 
human liberty, of courfe, is beyond the poffibility ehher 
of fale or purchafe. Add to this, that, whenever you 
fell the liberty of a man, * you have the power only of 
alluding to the body: the mind cannot be confined or 
bound, it will be free, though its manfion be befet with 
chains. But if, in every fale of tht human fpecies^ you 
arc under the neceffity of confidering your flavc in thisf 
abftraded light ; of alluding only to the body, and of 
making no allufion to the mind ; you are unde^ the ne- 
ce(Iity alfo of treating him, in the fame moment, as a 
brute^ and of abufing therefore that nature, which can- 
not otherwife be confidered, than in the double capacity 
of foul and body. 

But (ome perfon, pc;haps, will make an objeftion to 
one of the former arguments. •• If men, from the yi/- 
periority of their nature, cannot be confidered, like 
lands, goods, or houfes, among pofleflions, fo neither 
can cattle: for being endued with life, motion, and 
** fenfibility, they are evidently fuperiour to thefe."-— — 
But this objeftion will receive its anfwer from thofe ob- 
lervations which have been already made; and will dif- 
covcr the true reafon, why cattle arc juftly to be efti- 

H mated 
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mated as property. For firft, the right to empire over 
brutes, is natural^ and not adventitious^ like the right 
to empire over men. There are, fecondly, many and 
evident figns of the inferiority of their nature; and 
thirdly, their liberty can be bought and fold, becaufe^^ 
being void of reafon, they cannot be accountable for their 
aftions. 

We might flop here for a confiderablc time, and de- 
duce many valuable leflbns from the remarks that have 
been made, but that fuch a circumftance might be con- 
fidered as a digrcffion* There is one, however, which, 
as it is To intimately connefted.with the fubjeft, we can- 
not but deduce. We are taught to treat men in a dif- 
ferent manner from brutes, becaufe they are fo manifeft- 
ly fuperiour in their nature; we are taught to treat brutes 
in a different manner from ftones, for the fame, reafon j 
and thus, by giving to every created thing its due re- 
fpeft^ to anfwer the views of Providence, which did 
not create a variety of natures without a purpofe or de- 
fign. ^ / 

But if thefe things are fo, how evidently againft rea- 
fon, nature, • and every thing human and divine, muft 
they aft, who not only force men into Jlavery^ againft 
their own confent^ but treat them altogether as brutes^ 
and make the natural liberty of man an article of pub* 
lick commerce! and by what arguments can they poffi- 
biy defend that commerce, which cannot be carried on, 
in any firigle inftance, without a flagrant violation of the 
laws of nature and of Codf 
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That we may the more accurately examine the argu« 
ttients that are advanced on this occafion, it will be pro- 
per to divide the commerce into two parts; firft, as it 
relates to thofe who /?//, and fecondly, as it relates to 
thofe who purchafcy the human /pedes into llavery. To 
the former part of which, having given every previous 
and neccfiary information in the hiftory of fcrvitudc> 
we fhall immediately proceed. 
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Let US inquire firft, by what particular right the liber- 
ties of the harmlefs people are invaded by the prince. 
*' By the right of empire^** it will be anfwered ; " be- 
*' caufe he poffeffes dominion and power by their own' 
" approbation and confent." But fubjefts, though un- 
.der the dominion, are not the propert'f^ of the prince* 
They clnnot be confidercd as his pojfejjions. Their «/2- 
iures are both the fame; they are both born in the fame 
manner; are fubje£t to the fame diforders; muft apply 
' to the fame remedies for a cure ; are equally partakers 
of the grave: an incidental diftindion accompanies them 

through life, and this • is alK 

We may add to this, that though the prince poffeffes 
dominion and power, by the con fen t and approbation of 
his fubjefts, he poffeffes it only for the moft Jalutary 
ends. He may tyrannize, if he can : he may alter the 
form of his government : he cannot, however, alter its 
nature and end. Thefe will be immutably the fame, 
though the whole fyftem of its adminiftration (hould 
be changed ; and he will be ftill bound to defend the 
lives and properties of his fubjedts, and to make them 

happy. 

Does he defend thofe therefore, whoni he invades at 
difcretion with the fword ? Does he proteft the property 
of thofe, ^whofe boufes and effefts he configns at difcre* 
tion to the flames ? Does he make thofe happy, whom 
he feizes, as they are trying to. efcape the general devaft- 
ation, and compels with their wives and families to a 
wretched fervitude? He afts furcly, as if the ufe of em^ 
pire confifted in violence and oppreffion ; as if he, tha£ 
was moft exalted, ought, of neceffity, to be moft un* 
juft. Here then the voice of nature and jujlice is againft 
him. He breaks that law of nature^ which ordains, 
^' that no juft man ftiall be given into flavery, againft 
♦' his own confent:*' he violates the firft Uw oi jujiice^ 
as eftabliihed among men, ^^ that no perfon (hall do 
•^ harm to another without a previous and fufficient pro- 
♦' vocation;** and he violates alfo the facrod condition of 
empire^ made with his anceftors, and neceffarily under* 
flood in every fpecies of government, ♦* that, the po wee 

<« 0$ 
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^^ of the maltitude being given up to the wifdom and 






juftice of the pripce, they may experience, in return , 
the moil effedual proted:ion from injury, the high- 
" eft advantages ol fociety, the greateft poilible ifaffi- 

But if kings then, to whom their own people have 
granted dominion and power, are unable to invade the 
liberties of their haroilefs fubjeds, without the highefl: 
injti/iice; how can thofe private perfons be juftified, who 
treacheroufly lie in wait for their fellow-creatures, and 
fell them into flavery? What arguments can they poili- 
biy bring in their defence? What treaty of empire can 
they produce, by which their innocent viftims ever re- 
figned.to them the leaft portion of their liberty f In vain 
will they plead the antiquity of the cuftom : in vain will 
the bonourabU light, in which piracy was confidered in 
the ages of barbarifm, afford them an excufe. Impious 
and abandoned men! ye invade the liberties of thofe, 
who, (wiA refpefl: to your impious felves) are in a ftate 
of nature J in a ftate of original difociationy perfe&ly in-' 
dependent J perfeftly free. 

It appears then, that the two orders of flaves, which 
have been mentioned in the hiftory of the African fer- 
yitude, " ot thofe who are publickly {eized by virtue of 

the authority of their prince ; and of thofe, who are 

privately kidnapped by individuals,*'- are colleded by 
means of violence and oppreffion; by means, repugnant 
to nature^ the principles of government^ and the common 
notions of equity^ as eftablilhed among men. 






CHAP. VI. 

We come now to the third order of involuntary ilaves, 
^* to convifts." The only argument that the fellers ad- 
vance here, is this, '' that they have been found guilty 
•* of offepces, and that the punifliment is juft/* But 
before the eouity of the fehtence can be allowed, two 
queftions muft be decided, whether the punifliment is 
proportioned to the offence, and what is its particular ob* 
je£l and end? 
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' "To decide the firft, we may previoufly obfcrvp, th|i]t 
the African fcrvitude comprehends banijhment^ zdepri- 
vation of liberty^ and many corporal fufferings. 

On bani/hmntj thefollowing obfervations *Ul fuffice. 
Mankind have their local attachments. They have a 
particular regard for the fpot, in which they were born 
and nurtured. Here it was, that they firft drew their 
infant-breath: here, that they were cheriflied and fnp- 
ported: here, that they paffed thofe fcenes of childhood, 
which, free from care and anxiety, are the bapfneft in 
the life of man ; fcenes, which accompany them through 
life; which throw themfelves frcquf^ntly into their 
thoughts, and produce the moft agreeable fenfations« 
Thefc then are weighty confidejatioris; and how great 
this regard is^ may be evidenced from our own feelings; 
from the teftimony of fome, who when remote from 
their country, and in the hour of danger and diftrefs, 
have found their thoughts unufually directed, by fome 
impulfe or other, to their native fpot ; and from the ex- 
ample of others, who, having braved the ftorm$ and ad- 
verfities of life, either repair to it for the remainder of 
their days, or defire even to be conveyed to it, when 
exiftence is no more* 

But feparately from thefe Ithcir locals they have alfo 
their fer/onal attachments; their regard for particular 
men. There are ties of blood ; there are ties of friend- 
ship. In the former cafe, they mud of neceffity be at- 
tached: the conditution of their nature demands it. In 
the latter, it is impolfible to be otherwife ; iince friend- 
iliip is founded on an harmony of temper, on a concord- 
ance of fentiments and manners, on habits pf con^- 
dence, and a mutual exchange of favours. 

We may now mention, as perfeftly diftinft both front 
their local and per/anal^ the national attachments of man* 
kind, their regard for the whole body of the people, 
among whom they were born and educated* This re- 
gard is particularly cQnfpicuou3 in the condud of fuch^ 
as, being thus nationally conneftcd, refide in foreign* 
parts* How anxioufly do they meet together!. l^ow much 
do they enjoy the fight of others of their coyntrymen, 

whom 
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whQin fortune placed in their way ! what an eagernefs dd 
they flicw to fcrve them, though not born on the fame 
particular fpot, though not conneded by confanguinity 
or friendfliip, though unknown to them before! Neither 
is this aflfedion wonderful, fince they are creatures of 
the fame education ; of the fame principles ; of the fame 
manners and habits; caft, as it were, in the fame mould; 
and marked with the fame impreffion. 

If men therefore are thus feparatdy attached to the 
feveral objefl:$ defcribed, it is evident that a feparate ex- 
cliifion from either muft afford them confiderable pain. 
What then muft be their fufferings, to be forced for ever 
from their country, which includes them all? Which 
contains the Jjf>otj in which they ivere born and nur- 
tured ; which contains their relations and friends; which 
contains the whole body of the people^ among whom 
they were bred and educated. In thcfe fufferings, which 
arife to men, both in bidding, and in having bid, adieu 
to all that they efteem as dear and v^uable, bamjhment 
confifts in part; and we may agree therefore with the 
aUctents, without adding other melancholy circumftances 
to the account, that it i$ no inconfiderablc punifliment 
of itfelh 

With refpedt to the lofi of liberty y which is the fecond 
cohfideration in the punifhment, it is evident that men 
bear nothing worfe ; that there is nothing, thatthey lay 
more at heart; and that Ihey have fhewn, by many and 
meniorable inftances, that even death is to be preferred* 
How many could be named here, who, having fuffered 
the lo/s of liberty y have put a period to their exiftence i 
How many, that have willingly undergone the hazard 
of their lives to deftroy a tyrant ! How many, that have 
even gloried to perifli in the attempt ! How many bloody 
and publick wars have been undertaken (not to mention 
the numerous fervile infurreftions, with which hiftory is( 
flained) for the caufe oi freedom! 

But if nothing is dearer than liberty to men, with 
which,' the barren rock is able to afford its joys, and 
without which, the glorious fun (hines upon then but u^ 
Vain, and all the fweets and delicacies of life are tafte- 

lcf§t 
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lefs and unenjoycd ; what puniflimcnt can be more fevcre 
than the Ids of fo great a bleffing? But if to this deprU 
vation of liberty ^ we add the agonizing pangs of banijb'- 
ment; and if to the compheatcd ftings of both, wc add 
the inceffant Jiripes^ wounds^ and miferies^ which are un- 
dergone by thofe, who are fold into this horrid fervitudei 
what crime can we poflibly* imagine to be fo enormous, 
as to be worthy of fo great a punifliment? 

How contrary then to reafon, juftice, afiid nature, 
niuft thofe aft, who apply this, the fevercft of human 
punifhments, to the moft infignificant offence! yet fuph 
is the cuftom ^vith the Africans: for, from the time, in 
which the Europeans firft intoxicated the African princts 
with their foreign draughts^ no crime has been com- 
mitted, no ihadow of a crime devifed, that has not im- 
mediately been puniflied with fervitude. 

But for what purpofe is the punifliment applied? Is it 
applied to amend the manners of the criminal, and thus 
render him a better fubjeft? No, for if you baniih him, 
he can no longer be a fubjcft, and you can no longer 
therefore be folicitous for his morals. Add to this, that 
if you banifli him to a place, where he is to c«perienx:e 
the hardfhips of want and hunger (fo powerfully does 
hunger compel men to the perpetration of crimes) you 
force him rather to corrupt, than amend his manners, 
and to be wicked, when he might othcrwife be juft. 
' Is it applied then, that others may be deterred from 
the fame proceedings, and that crimes may become Icfs 
frequent? No, but that avarice may be gratified; thati 
the prince may experience the emoluments of the fale: 
for, horrid and melancholy thought! the more crimes 
his fubjcfts commit, the richer is he made; the more 
abandoned the fubje£k, the happier h the prince! 

Neither can we allow that the punifhment thus applied, 
tends in any degree to anfwer the publick happinef^\ for 
if tnen can be fentenced to flavery, right or wrong; if 
fhadows can be turned into fubftances, and virtues into 
crimes; it is evident that none can be happy, bccaufe 
none can be fecure. 

But 
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But if the punifliment is infinitely greater than the of^ 
fence, (which has been fliewn before) and if it is in- 
fli&ed, neither to amend the criminal, nor to deter 
others from the fame proceedings, nor to advance, in 
any degree, the happ^nefs of the publick, it is fcarce ne- 
teffary to obferve, that it is totally unjuft, fmce it is re- 
pugnant to reafon^ the dictates of nature^ and the very 
principles of government. 



CHAP. VII. 

We come now to the fourth and laft order of flaves, 
to prifoners of war. As the fellers lay a particular ftrcfs 
on this order of men, and infer much, from its antiquity j 
in fupport of the juftice of their caufe, we (hall examine 
the principle, "on which it fubfifted among the ancients^ 
But as this principle was the fame among all nation^, 
and as a citation from many of their hiftories would not 
be lefs tedious than unneceiTary, we (hall fele£t the ex- 
ample of the Romans for the confideration of the cafe. 

The law, by which prifoners of war were faid to be 
fentenccd to fervitude, was the * law of nations^ It was 
fo called from the univerfal concurrence of nations in the 
cuftom. It had two points in view, the perjbns of the 
captured^ and their effeds; both of which it immediate- 
ly fentenccd, without any of the ufual forms of law, to 
be the property of the captors. 

The principle, on which the law was e(tabli(hed, was 
the right of capture. When any of the contending par- 
ties had overcome their opponents, and were about to 
deftroy them*, the right was confidered to commence ; 
a right, which the victors conceived themfelves to have, 
to recal their fwords, and, from the confideration of 
faavif^ faved the lives of the vanquifhed, whe'n they 
could have taken them by the laws of war, to commute 

blood 

* Jure Geraiunt fervl nodri funt, qui al) hbfiibus capiuntur. Julli- 
Bian. L. I. 5- S- '• 
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blwdiotfervice. Hence the Roman lawyer, Pomponius, 
deduces the etymology oi/lave in the Roman language. 
They wene called Jervi^ fays he, from the follow* 
ing circumftance. It was ufual with our command* 
ers to take them prifoners and fell them: now this 
circumftance implies, that they muft have been pre* 
vioufly preferv^dy and hence the name." Such then 
was the right of capture* It was a right, which the circum- 
ftance of taking the vanquifhed, that is, of pre/erving them 
alive, gave the conquerors to their perfons. By this 
right as always including the idea of a previous prefer- 
vation from death, | the vanquifhed were faid to bejlaves% 
and, " as all flaves,'* fays Juftinian, " arc themfclves 
** in the power of others, and of courfe can have no- 
thing of their own, fo their efFefts followed the con- 
dition of their perfons, and became the property of 
the captors." 

To examine this right, by which the vanquifhed were 
faid to be flavcs, we fhall ufe the words of a celebrated 
Roman author, and apply them to the prefent cafe. \ 
*' If it is lawful," fays he, ** to deprive a man of his 
*^ life, it is certainly not inconfiftent with nature to rob 
** him ;" to rob him of his liberty. We admit the con- 
clufion to be juft, if the fuppofition be the fame: we allow, 
if men have a right to' commit that, which is confidered as 
a greater crime, that they have a right, at the fame inftant, 
to commit that, which is confidered as a lefs. But what 
fliall we fay to the hypothefis? We deny it.to be true. The 
voice of nature is againfl it. It is not lawful to kill, biit 
on necejftty. Had there been a neccffity, where had the 
wretched captive furvivcd to be broken with chains and 
fervitude? The very aft of faving his life is an argument 
to prove, that no fuch neceffity cxifted. The conclujion 

I is 

*Servorum appellatio ex eo fluxit, quod itnperatores noftri captivcfs 
vend€re,ac per hoc fervare, nee occidere folent. 

f Nam five viftoribusjz^rf cflpfm^affj ferviffent, &c. Juftin, L. 4. 
3. et paffim apud fcriptores antiquos. 

:f Neque eft contra naturum fpoliare euro, fi poflis, quern bone- 
ftiim eft necare. Cicero de ofiiciis L. 3. 6. 
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is therefore falfe* The captors ha^l no right to the lives 
of the captured, and of courfc none to their liberty : 
they had no right to their bloody and of courfe none to 
their /ervice. Their right therefore had no foundation 
in jufticc. It was founded on a principle, contrary to 
the law of nature, and of courfe contrary to that law, 
which people, under different governments, are bound 
to obferve to one another. *• 

It is fcarce necefTary to obferve, as a farther teftimony 
of the injuftice of the meafure, that the Europeans, af- 
ter the introduftion of Chriftianity, exploded this prin- 
ciple of the ancients, as frivolous and falfe; that they 
fpared the lives of the vanquifhed, not from the fordid 
motives of avarice^ but from a confcientioufnefs, that 
homicide could only be juftified by nece//ifyi that they 
introduced an exchange of prifoners, and, by many and 
wife regulations, deprived war of many of its formcr. 
horrours. 

But the advocates for flavery, unable to defend them- 
felves againft thefe arguments, have fled to other re- 
fources, and, ignorant of hiftory, have denied that the 
right of capture was the true principle, on which flavery 
fubfifted among the ancients. They reafon thus. " The 
learned Groiius, and others, have coniidered flavery as 
the juft confcquence of a private war, (fuppofing the 
war to be juft and the >opponents in a ftateof nature,) 
upon the principles of. reparation and punijhmenu Now 
as the law of nature, which is the rule of condud: to 
individuals in fuch a (ituation, is applicable to members 
of a different community, there is reafon to prefumc, 
that thefe principles were applied by the ancients to their 
prifoners of war J that their effe&s were confifc^ted by 
the right of reparation^ and their perfons by the right of 
punijhment.*' 

But fuch a prcfumption is falfe. The right of capture 
was the only- argument, that the ancients adduced in 
their defence. Hence Polybius; "What muft they, 
" (the Mantinenfes) fuffcr, to receive the punifliment 
*' they dcferve? Perhaps it will be faid, that they mufl 
** be fold J when they are taken ^ with their wives and 

** children 
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** children intojlaveryi But this is not to be confidcred 
' ** as a punilhment, fincc even thofe fuflfer it, by the laws . 
*^ of war, who have done nothing that is bafe,*' The 
truth is, that both the offending and the offended parties, 
whenever they were victorious, infliftcd flavery alike* 
But if the offending party inflifted flavery on the perfons 
of the vanquifhed, by what right did they inflift it? It 
lauft be anfwered from the prefumption before-menti* 
oned, '' by the right of reparation or of punijhment :** 
an anfwer plainly abfurd and contradictory, as it fuppofes 
the agreffor to have a rights which the injured only could 
poffefs. 

Neither is the argument lefs fallacious than the pre^r 
fumption, in applying thefe principles, which in ^puhlick 
war could belong to the publick only, to the perfons of 
the iWiW//^^7/r that were taken* This calls us again to 
the hiftory of the ancients, and, as the rights of repa- 
ration and punifhment could extend to thofe only, who 
had been injured, to fele£t a particular inftance for the 
confideration of the cafe. 

As the Romans had been injured without a previous 
provocation by the condud: of Hannibal at Saguntum, 
we may take the treaty into confideration, which they 
made with the Carthaginians, when the latter, defeated 
at Zama, fued for* peace. It confided of three articles* 

* By the firft, the Carthaginians, were to be free, and to 
enjoy their own conftitution and laws* By the fecond, 
they were to pay a cohfiderable fum of money, as a 
reparation for the damages and expence of the war : and, 
by the third, they were to deliver up their elephants an4 
Ihipsof war, and to be fubjed to various reftridioner, as 
a punifhment* With thefe terms they complied, and the 
war was finiihec)* 

Thus 

* I. Ut liberi fiiis legibus viyerent. ■ Livy, I<. 3©. 37. 

2. Decern millia talentiim argenti defcripta penfionibus asquis in. 
annos quinquaginta fplverent. Ibid. 

3. Et naves roftratas, praeter decern triremes, trader ent, elephan** 
tofque, quos haberent domitos; neque domarent alios; Bellura neve. 
in Africa, neve extra Afriqam, ipjuifii P. R. gerei'enc^ &9. It>i4* 
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Thus tben did the Romans make that diftinclion be« 
tween private and fublick war, which was ncccffary to 
be made, and which the argument is fallacious in not 
fuppofing. The" treafury of the vanquiflicd was marked 
as the means oi reparation \ and as this treafury was fup- 
plied, in a great meafure, by the impofition of taxes, 
and was, wholly, the property of the publick, fo tht publick 
made the reparation that was due. The elephants alfo, and 
Jhips of war, which were marked as the means of punijh^ 
ment, v/trc publick property ; and as they were confiderablc 
inftruments of fecurity and defence to their poffcffors, 
and of annoyance to an etiemy, fo their lofs, added to 
the teftridlions of the treaty, operated as a great and 
publick puni|hment» But with refpcft to the Carthagini- 
an prifoners, who had been taken in the war, they were 
retained in fervitude: npt upon the principles oirepa* 
r<7/fWand/2//i{/%;R^»/,becaufe the Romans had already re* 
ceived, by their own confeffion in the treaty, a fufficient 
fatisfadion; not upon thefe principles, becaufe they were 
inapplicable to individuals : the legionary foldier in the 
fervicc of the injured, who took his prifoner, was not 
the pcrfon, to whom the injury had been done^ any more 
than the foldier in the fervicc of the aggrcffors, who 
was taken, was the perfon, who had committed the cf- 
fence: but they were retained in fervjtude by the right of 
capture; becaufe, when both parties had fent their miU- 
tary into the field to determine the difpute, it was at the 
private cl^oice of the legionary foldier before-mentioned, 
whether he would fpare the life of his conquered oppo^ 
nent, when he was thought to be entitled .to take it, if 
he had chpfen, by the laws of war* 

To produce more inftances, as an illuftration of the 
fubjeft, or to go farther into the argument, would be 
to trefpafs upon the patience, as well as undcrftanding 
of the ireadcr. In a Jiate of nature, where a man is 
fuppofed to commit an injury, and to be unconne^ed 
with the reft of the world, the ad rs private^ and the 
right, which the injured acquires, can extend only to 
himfelf: but in ajlate of fociety, where any member or 
members of a particular community give offence to thofe ^ 

of 
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of another, and they are patronized by the ftate, to 
which they belong, the cafe is altered ; the aft becomes 
immediately publick^ and the publick alone are to expe- 
rience the confequences of their injuftice. For as no 
particular member of the community^ if confidered as 
an individual, is guilty, except the perfon, by whom the 
injury was done, it would be contrary to reafon and 
juftice, to apply the principles of reparation and puni/b' 
mentj which belong to the people as a colleftivc body, 
* to any individual of the community, who fhould happen 
to be taken. Now, as the pxjinciples of reparation and 
punijhment are thus inapplicable to the prifoners^ taken 
in 'Si publick war, and as the right of capture ^ as we have 
fhcwn before, is inruffix:ient to intitle the viftors to the 
fervice of the vanquifhcd, it is evident xhztjlavery can- 
not juftly exift at all, fince there are no other maxims, , 
on which it can be founded, even in the moft equitable 
wars T 

Butif thefe things are fo; if flavery cannot be de- 
fended even in the moft equitabk wars, what arguments 
win not be found againit that fer'vitude which arife^ 
from thofe; that are unjuft? Which arifes front thofe 
African wars, that relate to the prcfent fubjeft? The 
African princes, corrupted by the merchants of Europe, 
feek every oppof tHhity of quarrelling with one another,^ 
Every fpark is blown into a flame; and. war is under- 
taken from no other conlideration, than that of procuring 
Jlaves : while the Europeans, on the other hand, happy 
in the quarrels which they have thus excited, fupply 
them with arms and ammunition for the accomplifhment 
of their horrid purpofe. Thus has Africa, for the fpacc 
of two hundred years, been the fccne of the moft ini- 
quitons and bloody wars; and thus have many thoufands 
of men, in the moft iniquitous manner, been fent into 
fcrvitude. 
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CHAP. vni. 

We (hall beg leave, before we proceed to the argu- 
ments of the purcba/ersy to add the following obfervati* 
ons to the fubftance of the three preceding chapters. 

As the two orders of meti, of thofe who are privately 
kidnapped by individuals, and of thofe who are pub- 
lickly feized by virtue of the authority of their prince, 
compofe together, at leaft, * nine tenths of the African 
(laves, they cannot coiitain, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, lefs than ninety thoufand men annually trapfport- 
ed: an immenfe number, but eafily to be credited, when 
we refleft that thoufands are employed for the pqrpofe 
of ftealing the unwary, and that thefe diabolical prac- 
tices are in force, fo far has European injujiice been 
fpread, at the diilance of a thoufand miles from the fac- 
tories 

* The total annual exportation from Africa, is eftimated here at 
joo,ooo men, two thirds of whom are exported by the Britifh mer- 
chants alone. This eftimate is lefs than that which is urually made, 
and has been publifhed. The author has been informed by diOnterefted 
people, who were in mod of the Weft India iflands during the late 
war, and who converfed with many of the moft intelligent of the 
negroes, for the purpofe of inquiring by what %ifthods they had ori< 
ginally been reduced to flavery, that they did not find even two in 
twenty, who had been reduced to that iituation, by any other means 
than thofe mentioned above. The author, defirous of a farther 
confirmation of this circumllance, ftopped the prefs till he had writ- 
ten to another friend, ^vho had refided twenty years in the Weft- In- 
dies, and whofe opinion he had not yet aiked. The following is 
an extras from the anfwer. '' I do not among many hundreds re« 
•* colleft to have feen but one or two ilaves, of thofe imported 
*"from Africa, who had any fears to Qit^ff^ that they had been in 
** war. They are generally fucb as are kidnapped, or fold by their 
" tyrants^ after the deftruftion of a village. • In fliort, I am firmly 
^* of opinion, that crimes and war together do not furnifli one Have 
** inan^hundred of the numbers introduced into the European colo- 
** nies." Of confequence the trade itfelf, were it poffible to fup- 
** pofe convi^s or prifoners of war to be juftly fentenced to fervi- 
tude, is accountable for ninety-nine in every hundred flaves whom 
it fupplies. It is an infult to the pablick, to attempt to palliate 
** the method of procuring them." 
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tdries on the coaft. ThcJJaiie merchants^ among vhom 
a quantity of European goods is previoufly divided^ tra- 
vel into the heart of the country to this amazing diftance* 
Some of them attend the various markets, that are efta- 
blifhed through fo large an extent of territory, to pur- 
chafe the kidnapped people, whom tht JJave^hunters are 
continuUy bringing in; while the reft, fubdividing their 
merchandize among the petty fovereigns with whom 
they deal, receive, by an immediate exertion of fraud 
and violence, the ftipulated number. 

Now, will any man aflert, in oppofition to the argu« 
ments before advanced, that out of this immenfe body 
of men, thus annually colleded and tranfported, there 
is even one^ over whom the original or fubfequent feller 
can have any power or right ? Whoever afferts this, in 
the firft inftance, muft contradid: his own feelings, and 
muft confider bimfelf as a juft objeft of prey, whenever 
any daring invader fhall think it proper to attack him^ 
And, in the fecond inftance, the very idea which the 
African princes entertain of their villages, as parks or 
rejervoirsy ftocked only for their own convenience, and 
of their fubje£ts, as wild beafts^ whom they may purfue 
and take at pleafure, is fo ftiocking, that it need only 
be mentioned, to be inftantly reprobated by the rea- 
der. 

The order of flaves, which is next to the former in 
refpeft to the number of people whom it contains, is 
that of prifoners of war. This order, if the former 
fiatement be true, is more inconfiderable than is genC'* 
Tally imagined ; but whoever refleds on the prodigious 
flaughter that is conftantly made in every African Ikir- 
miih, cannot be otherwife than of this opinion: he will 
find, that where ten arc taken, he has every reafon t^ 
prefume that an hundred perifli. In fome of thcfe (kir- 
miflies, though they have been begun for the exprefs pur- 
pofe of procuring Jlaves^ the conquerors have fuffered 
but few of the vanquiflied to-efcape the furyt)f the fword j 
and there have not been wanting inftances, where they 
have been fo incenfed at the refiftance they have found, 
that their fpirit of vengeance has entirely got the better 
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of their avarice, and they have murdered, in cool bloorf^ 
every individual, without difcrimination, either of age 

or fex. 

* The following is an account df one of thefe Ikir- 
mvihes, as defcribed by a perfon, who was wit^cfs to thd 
fcene^ " I was fcnt, with fevcral others, in a fmaU 
** floop up the river Niger, to purchafe flaves : we had 
•* fomefree negroes with us in the praftice; and as the 
*^ veffels are liable to frequent attacks from the negroes 
** on one fide of the river, or the Moors on the other, they 
*' are all armed. As we rode at anchor a long way up 
*• the river, we obferved a large number of negroes in 
*' huts by the river's fide, and for our own fafcty kept 
**rf wary eye on them. Early next morning we faw 

' "from our maft.head ^ numerous body approaching, 
** with apparently hut little order, but in clofe array. 
•* They approached very faft, and fell furioufly on the 
*• inhabitants of the town, who feemed to be quite 
** furprizedj but ncvcrthelefs, as foon as they could get 
^ tpgether, fought ftoutly. They had fome fire-arms, 
" but made very little ufe of them, as they came direftly 
^^ to clofe fighting with their fpears, lances, and fabres. 
** Many of the invaders were mounted on fmall horfes ; 
** and both parties fought for about half an hour with 
** the ficrccft animofity, exerting much more courage 
" and perfcverancc than I had ever before been witnefs 
♦' to amongfl: them. The women and childrei^ of the 
** town cluftered together to the water's edge, running 
*• fhricking up and down with terrour, waiting the event 

« of 

* The writer of the letter of which this is a faithful extraft, and 
who was known to the author of the prefent Effay, was a long time 

on the African coaft. He had once the misfortune to be fhipwrecked 
there, and to be taken by the natives, who conveyed him and his 
companions a confiderable way up into the country. The hardihips 
which he underwent in the march, his treatment during his captivity, 
the fcenes to which he was witnefs, while he refided among the in- 
land Africans, as well as while in the African trade, gave occafion 
to a ferles of very in^erefting letters. Thefe letters were fent to the 
author of the prefent Eflay, with liberty to make what ufe of them 
he chofe, by the gentleman to whom they, were written. 
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of the combat, till their party gave way and took to 
the water, to endeavour to fwim over to the Barbary 
fide. They were clofely purfucd even into the river 
by the viftors, who,- though they came for the pur- 
pofe of getting Jlaves^ gave no quarter, their cruelty 
even prevailing over their avarice. They made no pri- 
foners, but put all to the fword without mercy. Hor- 
rible indeed was the carnage of the vanquifhed on 
this occafion, and as we were within two or three 
hundred yards of them, their cries and fhrieks affeft- 
ed us extremely. We had got up our anchor at the 
beginning of the fray, and now flood clofc in to the 
fpot, where the viftors having followed the vanquifh* 
ed into the water, were continually dragging out and 
murdering thofe, whom by reafon ot their wounds 
they eafily overtook. The very children, whom they 
took in great numbers, did not efcape the maffacre. 
Enraged at their barbarity, we fired our guns loaden 
with grape-fhot, and a volley of fmall arms among 
them, which efFeftually checked their ardour, and 
obliged them to retire to a diftance from the fhore; 
from whence a few round canncm fliot foon removed 
them into the woods. The whole river was black 
Over with the heads of the fugitives, who were fwim- 
ming for their lives. Thefe poor wretches, fearing 
us as rnuch as their conquerors, dived when we fired > 
and cried moft lamentably for mercy. Having now 
efFeftually favoured their retreat, we flood back- 
wards ahd forwards, and took up fevcral that were 
wounded and tired. All whofe wounds had difabled 
them from fwimming, were either butchered or 
drowned, before we got up to them* With ajuftice 
and generoficy, never I believe before heard of among 
flavers^ we gave thofe their liberty whom we had 
taken up, fettrng them on fhore on the Barbary fide, 
among the poot refidue of their companions, who 
had furvived the flaughter of the morning/* 
We fhaUfnake but two remarks on this horrid m- 
ftance of African cruelty It adds, firft, a confiderable 
weight to the flatcments that have been made; and 

K , confirms. 
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confirms, fecondly, the conchifions that were drai»n ifll 
the preceding chapter. For if wc even allow the right 
of capture to be juft and the principles of reparation 
and punifliment to be applicable to the individuals of 
a community, yet would the former . be unjuft, and the 
latter inapplicable, in the prefeiit cafe. Every African 
war is a robbery; and we may add, to our former ex- 
preflion, when we faid, " that thus have many thou- 
** fands of men, in the moft iniquitous manner, been 
" feht into fcrvitude/* that we believe there are few 
of this order, who arc not as much the examples of 
injuftice, as the people that have been kidnapped; and 
who do not additionally convey, when we confidcr them 
as prifoners of war, an idea of the moft complicated 
fcene of murder. 

The order of convids^ as it exifts almoll folely among 
thofe princes, whofe dominions are cbntigious to the 
European fadories, is from this circumftance fo incon- 
fiderablc, when compared with either of the preceding, 
that we ihould not have mentioned it again, but that 
we were unwilling to omit any additional argument 
that occurcd againft it. 

It has been fhewn already, that the punifhment of 
flavery is inflifted from no other motive, than that of 
gratifying the aiJarice of the prince, a confideration fo 
deteftable, as to be fufHcient of itfelf to prove it to be 
unjuft ; and that it is fo difproportionate, from its nature j 
to the offence, as to afford an additional proof of its 
injuftice. Wc fliall add now, as a fecond argument, its 
difproportion from its continuance: and we fhall derive a 
third from the confideration, that, in civil fociety, every 
violation of the laws of the community is an offence 
againft xh^Jiaie. * . 

^et us fuppofe then an African prince, difdaining for 
once the idea of emolument: let us fuppofe him for once 

inflamed 

* Were thi^ not the cafe, the goverament of a .country could 
have no right to take cognizance of crimes, and punifli them, but 
every individual, if injured, would have a right to puniA the ag- 
greffor with his own hand, which is contrary to the notions of stU 
civilized men, whether among the ancients or the moderns. 
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inflamed with the love of his country, and refolving to 
punifh from this principle alone, " that by exhibiting an 
** example of terrour, he may preferve that happinefi of 
^^ the public,kj which he is bound to fecure and defend 
^' by the very nature of his contradt; or, in other words, 
*' that he may anfw^r the end of government." If ac- 
tuated then by this principle, he Ihould adjudge flayery 
to an offender, as a juft punifliment for his offence, for 
whofe benefit muft the convift labour? If it be anfwer- 
cd,^ " for the benefit of the ftate," we allow that the 
jpunilhment, in 'whatever light it Js confidered, will be 
found to be - equitable : but if it ht anfwercd, ** for the 
•* benefit of any individual whom he plea/es to appoint^** 
yjvc deny it to be juft. The * ftate alone is confidered 
to have been injured, and as injuria cannot pojjtbly be 
transferred^ the ftate alone can juftly recievc the advan- 
tages of his labour. But if the African prince, when 
he thus condemns him to labour for the benefit of an 
unoffended individual^ fhould at the fame time fentence 
hipi to become his property : that is, if he fhould make 
the pcrfon and life of the convift at the abfolutc difpofal 
of him, for whom he has fentenced him to labour ; it 
is evident that, in addition to his former injuftice, he 
is ufurping a power, which no ruler or rulers of a ftate 
can poffefs, and which the great Creator of the univerfe 
never yet gave to any order whatever of created beings. 
That this reafoning is true, and chat civiliased nations 
have confidered, it as fuch, will be beft teftified by their 
praflice. We may appeal here to Ha^X-Jlaverj^ which 
is now adjudged to delinquents, as a punifhment, among 
many of the ftates of Europe. Thefc delinquents are 
fentenced to labour at the oar^ to work in minesy and on 
fortifications y to cut and clear rivers^ to make and repair 
roadsy and to perform other works of national utility. 
They are employed, in Ihort, in the pubiick work; be- 

' ^ caufe, 

* This fame notion is entertained even by the Afriqan princes^, 
who do not permit the pqrfon injured to revenge his injury, or to 
receive the convift as his flave. But if the very pcrfon who has 
been ir^ured, does not ppflefs him> much lefs Qixghi 4ny othel: pe& 
(on Whatfoever. 
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caufe, as the crimes they have committed are confidered 
to have been crimes againft the publick, po individual 
can juftly receive the emoluments of their labour ; and 
they are neither foldj nor made capable of being tranS" 
ferreds becaufe no government whatfoever is invefted 
with fuch a power. 

Thus then may that flavery, in which only the idea of 
labour is included, be perfeftly equitable, and the dd- 
linquent will always receive his punifliment as a man; 
whereas in that, 5vhich additionally includes the idea of 
property^ and tp undergo which, the delinquent mufl^ 
prcvioufly change his nature, and become a brute^ there 
is an inconfifte?cy, which no arguments can reconcile, 
and a contradiftion to every principle of nature, which 
a man need only to appeal to his own feelings immcdi- 
at(:ly to evince. And we will venture to affcrt, from 
thr united obfervations that have been made upon the 
fubject, in oppolition to, any arguments that may be 
advanced, that there is fcarcely one of thofe, who arc 
called African convifts, on whom the prince has a 
right to inflid a puniihment at all; and that there is no 
one whatever, whom he has' a power of fentcncing to 
labour for the benefit of an unoffended individual, and 
much lefs whom he has a right to fell. 

* Having now fully examined the arguments of the 
fellers^ and having made fuch additional remarks as were 
neceffary, we have only/to add, that we cannot fuffici- 
ently exprefs our deteftation at their conduft. Were the 
reader coolly to refled; upon the cafe of but one of the 
unfortunate men, who are annually the victims of ava- 
rice^ and confider his fituatioji in life, as a father, an 
hufband, or a friend, we are fure, that even on fuch a 
partial reflcftion, he mufl experience confiderablepain. 
What then muft be his feelings, when he is told, that, 
' lince 

* There are inftances on the African continent, oi parent t felling 
their children. As the flaves of this defcription .are fo few, and are 
fo irregularly obtained, we did not think it worth our while to cob-' 
fider them as forming an order; and, as God never gave the parent 
a power over hi's child to make bim mijerable, we trufl: that any far- 
ther mention of them will be unneceffary. 
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fincethc flave-trade began, \ nine millibns 01 men have 
been torn from their deareft connedions^ and fold into 
flavery* If at this recital his indignation (hoald arife^ 
let him confider it a& the genuine production of nature; 
that (he recoiled at the horrid thought, and that flie ap- 
plied inftantly a torch to his breaft to kindle his refent- 
mcnt; and if, during his indignation, (heihould awaken 
the figh of fympathy, or feduce the tear of commifera- 
tion from his eye, let him confider each as an additional 
argument againft the iniquity o(tht fellers. 

CHAP- IX. 

It remains only now^ to examine by what argdments 
thofe, who receive or pur chafe their fellow-ceatures into 
flavery, defend the commerce. Their firft plea is, ** that 
they receive thofe with propriety, who arc convided 
of crimes, becaufe they are delivered into their hands 
by their cwjft magiji rates.** But what is this to you 
receivers ? Have the unfortunate convids been guilty of 
injury to youf Have they broken your treaties? Have 
they plundered your, (hips ? Have they carried your wives 
and children into flavery, that you fhould thus retaliated 
Have they offended you even by word or gefture ? 

But if the African convifts arc innocent with rcfpefl 
to you; if you have not even the fliadow of a claim 
upon their perfons; by what right do you receive them? 
By the laws of the Africans/* ^ou will fay; ^* by 
which it is pofitjivcly allowed/' — But can laws alter 
the nature of vice? They may give it afandion perhaps: 
it will ftill be immutably the fame, and, though dreffed 
in the outward habiliments of ISonour^ will ftill beintrinr 
Jically bafe. 

But alas ! you do not only attempt to defend your-; 
felves by thefe arguments, but even ^arc to give your 
aftions the appearance of lenity, and affume merit from, 
your bafenefs ! and how firft ought yovi particularly to 
blufli, when you affert, " that prifoners of war are only 
^' purchafed from the hands of their conquerors, to der 
** liver them from death** Ridiculous defence! can the. 

pioA 
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moft credulous believe it? You entice the Africans to 
war; you foment their quarrels; you fupply them with 
arms and ammunition, and kll— from the motives of be" 
nevolence. Does a man fct .fire to an houfe, for the pur- 
pofe of refcuing the inhabitants from the flames? But 
* if they are only purchafed, to deliver them from death ; 
why, when they are delivered into your hand, as p^o- 
teftors, do you torture them with hunger? Why do you 
kill them with fatigue? Why does the whip deform their 
bodies, or the knife their limbs ? Why do you fcntcnce 
them to death? to a death, infinitely more excruciating 
than that from which you fo kindly favcd them ? What 
anfwer do you make to this? for if you had not hu- 
manely preferved them from the hands of their conquer- 
ors, a quick death perhaps, and that in the fpace of a 
moment, had freed them from their pain: but on ac- 
count of your favour and benevolence^, it is known, that 
they have lingered years in pain and agony, and have 
been fentenced, at 1^, to a dreadful death for the moft 
infignificant oflFence, 

Neither can we allow the other argument to be true, 
on which you found your merit ; " that you take them 
•' from their country for their own convenience; be- 
*^ caufe ♦Africa, fcorchcd with inceffant beat, and fub- 
" jeft to the moft violent rains and tempcfts, is unwl^plc- 
*' lome, and unfit to be inhabited.'* Prepofterous men! 
do you thus judge from your own feelings? Do you thus 
judge from your own conftitution and frame? But if you 
fiippofe that the Africans are incapable of enduring their 
own climate, becaufe you cannot endure it yourfelvcs ; 
why do you receive them into flavery? Why do you not 
mcafure them here by the fame ftandard? For if you 
are unable to bear hunger and th'rrft, chains and impri- 
fonmcnt, wounds and torture, why do you not fuppofc 
them incapable of enduring the fame treatment? Thus 
then is your argument turned againft yourfelves. But 
confider the anfwer which the Scythians gave the ^gypti- 
- ans, when they contended about the antiquity of their 
original, *' " That nature, when fhe firft diftinguiflied 

" countries 
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"' countries by different degrees of heat and cold, tem- 
*' pered the bodies of animals^ at the fame inftant, to 
«' endure the different fituations: that as the climate of 
" Scy thia was feverer than that of iEgypt, fo were, the 
"** bodies of the Scythians harder, and as capable of en- 
** during the fcverity of their atmofphere, as the -ZBgyp- 
*' tians the tempcratcnefs of their own/* 

But you may fay perhaps, that, though they are ca- 
pable of enduring their own climate, yet their fituatioD 
is frequently uncomfortable, and even wretched : that 
Africa is infefted with locufls, and infefts of various 
kinds; that they fettle in fwarms upon the trees, dcftroy 
the verdure, confume the fruit, and deprive the inhabi- 
tants of their food. But the fame anfwer may be ap* 
plied as before; "that the fame kind Providence, who 
tempered the body of the animal, tempered alfo the bo- 
dy of the tree; that he gave it a quality to recover the 
bite of the locufl, which he fent; and to reaffume, in a 
fhort interval of time, its former glory/* And that fuch 
is the cafe experience has (he^vn : tor the very trees that 
have been infefled, and ftripped of their bloom and ver- 
dure, fo furprizingly quick is vegetation, appear in a 
few days, as if an infect had been utterly unknown* 

We may add to thcfe obfervations, from the teftimony 
of thofe who have, written the Hiflory of Africa from 
their own infpcftion, that no country is more luxurious 
in profpecls, none Aore fruitful, none more rich in herds 
and flocks, and none, where the comforts of life can be 
gained with fo little trouble* 

But you fay again, as a confirmation of thefe your 
former arguments, (by which you would have it under- 
flood, that the Africans themfelves are fenfible of the 
goodnefs of your intentions^ " that they do not appear 
*' to go with you againfl their will/* Impudent and 
bafe affection ! Why then do you load them with chains? 
Why keep you your daily and nightly watches? But 
alas, as a farther, though a more mdanchbly proof, of 
the falfehood of your aflfertions, how many, when on 
board your fhips, have put a period to their exiftence? 
How many have leaped into the fea? How many have 
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pinfed to death, that, even at the expence of their lives, 
they might fly from your bene'volence? 

Do you call them obftinate then, becaufe they refufe 
your favours? Do you call them ungrateful, becaufe 
they make you this return? How much rather ought 
you receivers to blufh! How much rather ought you 
receivers to be confidcred as abandoned and execrable ; 
who, when you ufurp the dominion pver thofe, who are 
as free and independant as yourfclves, break the firft 
law of juftice, which ordains, " that no perlon (hall do 
** harm to another, without a previous provocation-/* 
who offend againft the diftates of nature, which com- 
mands, " that no juft man (hall be given or received 
" into flavery againft his own confent;*' and who vio- 
late the very laws of the empire that you affume, by 
configning your fubjeds to mifery. 

Now, as a famous Heathen philbfopher obferves, from 
whofe mouth you (hall be convifted, * " there is a con- 
*' fiderable difference, whether an injury ts done, during 
*' any perturbation, of mind, which is generally (hort 
*• and mofnetttary ; or whether it is dont with any pre- 
" vidus meditation and defignjfor, thofe crimes, which 
*' proceed from any fudden commotion of the mind, 
" arc lefs than thofe, which are iludied and prepared,*' 
how great and enormous are your crimes to be con- 
fidcred, who plan your African voyages at a time, when 
your reafon is found, and your fenfes are awake ; who 
coolly and deliberately equip your veffels; and who fpend 
years, and even lives, in the ixTifRck of human liberty. 

But if the arguments of thofe, who fell or deliver 
men into flavery, (as we have (hewn before; and of tjiofe, 
who receive ox pur chafe them, (as we have now (hewn) 
are wholly falfe; it is evident tH^c this commerce^ is not 
only beyond the poflibility of defence, but is juftly to 
be accounted wicked, and juftly impious, fince it is 
contrary to the principles of law and government^ the 
dictates oi reafon^ the commoti maxims of equity^ the 
laws of nature^ the admonitions of confcience^ and, in 
(hort, the whole doftrine of natural religion. 

PART 

♦ Cicero de OfEcils* L. i. C. 8. 
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CHAP. I. 

HAVING confined ourfclvcs wholly, in the fecond 
part of this Effay, to the confidcration of the com-: 
merce^ we fhall now proceed to the 9onfideration of th^ 
JIaveryxi\?x is founded upon it. As this flavery will J)e 
confpicuous in the treatment j which the unfortunate Afri- 
cans uniformly undergo, when they arc put into the hands 
of the receivers^ we. (hall defcribe the manner in which 
they are accuftomed to be ufcd from this period. 

To place this in the cleared, and moft confpicuous 
point of view, we fhall thiiow a confiderable part of our 
information on this head into the form of a narrative : 
wc (liall fuppofe ourfelves, in (hort, on the continent of 
Africa, and relate a fcene, which, from its agreement 
with unqueftionable fafts, might not unreafonably be 
prefumed to have been prefented to our view, had wc 
been really there. 

And ftrft, let us turn our eyes to the cloud of duft 
that is before us. It feems to advance rapidly, and, ac* 
companied with difmal fhrieks and yellings, to make 
the very air, that is above it, tremble as it rolls along. 
What caij poffibly be the caufc? Let us inquire of that 
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melancholy African, <vho feems to walk dejcftcd near 
the Ihor^; whofe eyes are ftedfaftly fixed oji the ap- 
proaching objcQ:, and whofe heart, if we can judge 
from the appearance of his countenance, muft be great- 
ly agitated. 

Alas!" fays the unhappy African, " the cloud 
that you fee approaching, is a ^rain of wretched flaves. 
They are going to the (hips behind you. They arc 
deftined for the Englifli colonies, and, if you will 
(lay here but for a* little time, you will fee them pafs. 
They were laft night drawn up upon the plain which 
you fee before you, where they were branded upon. 
** the breaft with an hot iron; and when thty had un- 
dergone the whole of the treatment which is cuftom- 
2^ry on thefe occafions, and which I am informed 
that you Englifhmen at home ufe to the cattle which 
you buy, they were returned, to their prifon. As I 
have fome dealings with the members of the factory 
which you fee at a little diftance, (though thanks to 
the Great Spirit, I never dealt in the liberty of my 
fellow creatures) I gained admittance there. I learn- * 
" ed the hiftory of fome of the unfortunate people, 
'' whom I faw confined, and will explain to you, if my 
•* eye fliould catch them as they pafs, the real caufes of 
" their fervitudc/' 

Scarcely were thefe words fpoken, when they came 
diftindlly into fight. They appeared to advance in a 
long column, but in a very irregular manner. There 
were three only in the front, and thefe were chained 
together. The reft that followed feemed to be chained 
by pairs, but by preffing forward, to avoid the lafti of 
the drivers, the breadth of the column began to be 
g^-eatly extended, and ten or more were obferved 
abreaft. 

While we were making thefe remarks, the intelligent 
African thus refilmed his difcourfe. " The firft three 
*' whom you obferve^ at the head of the train, to be 
** chained together, are prifoners of war. As foon as 
•* the fliips that are behind you arrived, the news was dif- 
•* patched mto the inland country; when one of the 
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petty kings immediately aflembled bis fubjeds, and 
attacked a neighbc^uring tribe. The wretched people,^ 
** thougii they were furprized, made a formidable re- . 
fiftance, as they refolved, almoft all of them, rather 
to lofe their lives, than furvive their liberty. The 
perfon whom you fee in the middle, is the father of 
the two young men, who are chained to him on each 
" fide. His wife and two of his children were killed 
••^ in the attack, and his father being wounded, and, on 
" account 6i his age, incapable of fervitude^ Vas left 
" bleeding on the fpot where this tranfaftion happen- 
« ed/' 

** With refpecl to thofe who are now paffing us, and 
*' are immediately behind the former, I can give you 
** no other intelligence, than that fome of them, to 
'* abput the number of thirty, were taken in the fame 
•* fkirmifli. Their tribe was faid to have been numerous 
** before the attack; thefe however oxtail that are left alive. 
** But with refpeft to the unhappy man, who is now 
'* oppofite to us, and whom you may diftinguiih, as he 
is now looking back and wringing his hands in de^ 
fpair, I can inform you with more precifion* He is 
^* an unfortunate conyift. He lived only about five 
^* days journey from the faftory. He went out with 
^' his king to hunt, and was one of his train j but, 
** through too great an anxiety to afford his royal ma-« 
•' fler diverfion, he roufed the game from the covert 
** rather fooner than was expected. The king, exaf- 
♦^ perated at this circumftance, immediately fentenced him 
*^ to flavery. His wife and children, fearing left the tyrant 
" fhould ei^tend the punifliment to thcmfelves, which is^ 
^* not unufualj fled directly to the woods, where they were 
<' all devoured." 

" The people, whom you fee clofc behind the un- 
<^ happy convift, form a ^pui^fierous body, and reach a 
*^ confiderable way. They fpeak a language, which no 
♦^ perfon in this part of Africa can underftand, and their 
«* features, as you perceive, are fo different from thofe 
** of the reft, that they almoft appear a diftinO: race of 
♦^ men. From this, cjycumftwce I recoiled them. They 
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* are the fubjefts of a very diftant prince, who agreed 
** with the Jlave merchants, for a quantity of fpirituous 
*' liquors^ to /furniih him with a ftipulated number of 
*^ flavcs. He accordingly furrounded, and fet fire to 
*' one of his own villages in the night, and feized thefe 
*^ people, who Were unfortunately the inhabitants, as 
^* they were efcaping from the flames. , I firft faw theni 
** as the merchants were driving them in, about two 
*' days ago. They came in a large body, and were 
tied together at the neck with leather thongs, which 
permitted them to walk at' the diftance of about a 
yard from one another. Many of them were loaden 
with elephants teeth, which had been purchafed* at the 
fame time# All of them had bags, made of (kin, 
.** upon their Ihoulders; for as they were to travel, in 
** their way from the great mountains, through barren 
^' fands and inhofpitable woods for many days together, 
5' they were obliged to carry water and provifions with 
fi them* Notwithftanding this, many of them periflied, 
** fome by hunger, but the greateft number by fatigue, 
f* as the place from whence they came, is at fuch an 
f* amazing diftance from this, and the obftaclcs, from 
f * the nature of the country, fo great, that the journey 
5* could fcarcely be completed in feven moons/' 

' When this relation was finifhed, and we had been 
looking ftedfaftly for fprae time on the croud that was 
going by, we loft fight of that peculiarity of feature, 
which we had before remarked. We then difcovered 
that the inhabitants of the depopulated village had all of 
them paffcd us, and that the part of the train, to which 
we were now opppfite, was a numerous body of kid- 
napped people* Here we indulged our imagination. 
We thought we beheld in one of them a father, in ano- 
ther an hufiDand, and in another a fon, each of whom 
was forced from his various add tender connexions, s^nd 
^vithout even the opportunity ot bidding them , adieu. 
While we were engaged in thefe arvd other melancholy 
reflections, the whole body of flaves had entirely pafled 
us. We turned almoft infcnfibly to look at them again j 
'^hen we difcovered an unhappy msin at the end of the 
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train, who could fcarccly keep pace with the reftl His 
feet feemed to have fuffered much from long and con^* 
ftant travelling, for he was limping painfully along. 

" This man, refumcs the African, has travelled a 
^^ confiderable way» He lived at a great diftance from 
". hence, and had a* large family, for whom he was dai- 
ly to provide. As he went out one night to a neigh- 
bouring fpring, to procure water for his thirfty chil- 
" drcn, he was kidnapped by two ftdve hunters^ who 
fold him in the morning to fonie country merchants 
for a bar of iron. Thefe drove him with other flaves, 
procured almoft in the fame manner, tothc neareft 
market, where the Englifli merchants, to whom the 
^' train that hasjuft now pafled us belongs, purchafed 
farm and two others, by means of their* travelling 
agents, for zpi/ioL His wife and children have been* 
long waiting for his return. But be is gone- for ever 
'< from their fight: and they muft be now difconfolate, 
" as they mult be certain by his delay, that he has fal- 
'> len into the hands of the Chrijiiunn 

" And now, as I have mentiomed the name of Chri- 
*< Jiians, a name, by which the Europeans diftinguifh 
*« themfelves from us, I could wilh to be informed of 
" the meaning which fuch an appellation may convey^ 
" They confider themfelves as meHj but us unfortunate 
*< Africans, whom they term Heathens^ as the beafis that 
" fcrve us* But ah! how different is the faft! What is 
" Chrijiianity, but a fyftem of murder and opprejfton?- 
** The cries and yells of the unfortunate people, who 
are now.foon to embark for the regions of fcrvitudc^ 
have already pierced my heart. Have you not heard 
me figh, while we have been talking 2 Do you not fee 
the tears that now trickle down my cheeks? and yet 
thefe hardened Chriftians are unable to be moved at 
all : nay, they will fcourge theip amidft their groansj^ 
and even fmile, while they are torturing them to death, 
Happy, happy Heathenifm! which can deteft the Vice^ 
of Chriftianity, and feel for the diftreffcs of man- 
^' kind/' 

^' 3ut'^ 
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. " But*' we reply, ** You arc totally miftakcn: Cbrif- 
" tianiiy is the moft pcrfcft and lovely of moral fyftcms* 
** It bleffes even the hand of perfecution itfelf, and re- 
s' turns good for evil. Biit the people againft whom 
^* you fo juftly declaim, are not Cbrijiians, They arc 
** infidels. They arc monjiers. They are out of the * 
^y common courfe of nature. Their countrymen at home 
*^' arc generous and brave^ They fupport the fick» the 
** latnr^ and the blind. They fly to the fuccour of the 
** diftrcflied. They have noble and ftately buildings for 
*' the fole purpofe of benevolence. They are in ihort, 

of all nations, the moft remarkable for humanity and 
« juftice.*' 

But why then,*' "repUes the hoiicft African, " do 

they fufFer this? Why is Africa a fcene of blood 'and 
♦' defolation?^ Why arc her children wrcfted from her, 

to adminifter to ' the luxuries and greatnefs of thofe 
^' whom they never offended? And why are thefc dif- 
^* mal cries 'in vain?'' 

*' Alas!" we reply again, *' can the cries and groans, 
^' with which the air now trembles, be heared acrofs this 
♦* extenfive continent? Can the fouthcrn winds convey 
" them to the ear of Britain? If they could reach the 
•• generous Engliflim^n at home, they wou(4 pierce his 
*' heart, as they have already pierced your own. He 
<* would fympathize with you in your diftrefs*, He 
^' would be enraged at the conduft of his countrymen, 
^* and refift their tyranny."-^ 

But here a Ihriek unufually loud, accompanied with a 
dreadful rattling of chains, interrupted the difcourfc* 
The \^retched Africans were juft about to embark: they 
had turned their face to their country, as if to take a 
laft adieu, and, with arms uplifted to the flcy, were 
making the very atmofphcrc rcfoiind with their prayers 
^qd imprecations, 
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, The foregoing : fcene, though it may be faid to be 
imaginary, is ftriftly confiftent with faft. It is a fcene, 
to which the reader himfelf, may have been witncfs, if 
he has ever vifited the place, where it is fuppofed to lie; 
as no circumftance whatever has been inferted in it, for 
which the fuUcft aod moft undeniable evidence cannot 
be produced. We Ihall proceed now to defcribe, in 
general terms, the treatment which the wretched Afri- 
cans undergo, from the time of their embarkation. 

When the African flaves, who are coUefted from va- 
rious quarters, tor the purpofes "^f fale, are delivered 
over to the receivers^ they are qpndufted in the manner 
above defcribed to the fhips. Their fituation an board 
is beyond all defcription: for here they are crouded, 
hundreds of them together, into fuch a fmall compafs, 
as would fcarcely be thought fufficient to accommodate 
twenty, if confidered ks free men. This confinement 
fobn produces an effeft, that may be eafily imagined. It 
generates a pejlilential air, which, co-operating with bad 
provifioris, bccafions fuch a ficknefs and mortality among 
them, that not lefs than * twenty thoufand are generally 
taken off in every yearly tranfportation. 

Thus confined in a peftilential prifon, and almoft en- 
tirely excluded from the chearful face of day, it remains 
for the fickly furvivors to linger out a miferable ex- 
iftencc, till the voykge is finifhed. But are no farther 
evils to be expefted in tl)e interim, particularly if we 
add to their already wretched fituation, the indignities 

that 

* It is univerfally allowed, that at leaft one fifth of the exported 
negro&s perilh in the paflage. This eftimate is made from the time 
in which they are put on board, to the time when they are difpofed 
of in the cofonies. The French are fuppofed to lofe the greateft 
humber in the voyage, but particularly from this circumftance, be-* 
caufe their Have fhips are in general fo very large, that many of the 
flaves that have tieen>put on board fickly, die before the cargo €afi 
be completed. 
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that are daily offered them, and the regret which they 
muft conftantly feel, at being for ever forced from their 
connexions? Thcfe evils are but too apparent. Some 
of them have refolved, aiid, hotwithftanding the threats 
of the recewers^ have carried their rcfolves into executi- 
on, to ffarve themfelve^ to death. Others, when they 
have been brought upon deck for air, if the leaft oppor- 
tunity has offered, have leaped into the fea, and termi- 
nated their miferies at once. Others, in a fit of dcfpair, 
liavc attempted to rife, and regairi their liberty. But 
here what a fcene of barbarity has conftantly enfufed. — - 
Some of them have been inftantly killed upon thefpot; 
fomc have been taken from the hold, have been bruifed 
and mutilated in the moft barbarous* and (hocking man- 
ner, and have been returned bleeding to their compani- 
ons, as a fad example of refiftancc; while others, tied 
to the ropes of the fhip, and mangled alternately with 
the whip and knife, have been left in that horrid fituati- 
on, rill they have expired. 

But this is not the only inhuman treatment which they 
arc frequently obliged to undergo ; for if their fhould be 
any neceffity, from tempeftuous weather, for lightening 
the fhip; or if it fhould be prefumed on the voyage, that 
the provifions will fall fhort before the port can be made, 
they are, many of them, thrown into the fea, without 
any compunftion of mind on the part of the receivers^ 
and without any other regret for their lofs, than that 
which avarice infpires. Wretched furvivors! what muft 
be their feelings at fuch a fight! how muft they trcmMc 
to think of that fervitude which is approaching, when 
the very dogs of the receivers have been retained on 
board, and preferred to their unoffending countrymen. 
But indeed fo lightly are thele unhappy people efteemed, 
that their lives have been even taken away upon fpecu- 
iation : there has been an inftance, * within the laft five 

years, 

* This inflancc happened in a fliip, commanded by one Colllng- 
Wood. On the 29th of November, 1781, fifty-four of them were 
thrown into the fea alive; on the 30th forty-two more; andin about 
three days afterwards, twenty-fix. Ten others, who were brought 

upon 
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years, of one hundred and thirty-two of them being 
thrawn into the fca, becaiifc it was fuppofcd that, by 
this tricky their value could be recovered frgm the ip- 
furers. 

But if the fliip Ihould arrive fafe at its deftined port, 
a circumftance which does not always happen, (for fomc 
have been blown up, and many loft) the wretched Afri- 
cans do not find ad alleviation of their forrow. Here 
they are again expofed to fale. Here thiy are again fub- 
jefted to the infpcftion of other brutal receivers^ who 
examine and treat them with an inhumanity, at which 
even avarice fliould blufh. To this mortifying circum- 
ftance is added another, that they are picked out, as the 
purchafer pleafcs, without any confideration whether 
the wife is feparated from her hufband, or the mother 
from her fon: and if thefe cruel inftances ot feparation 
fhould happen; if relations, when they find thcmfclves 
about to be parted, (hould cling together; or if filial, 
conjugal, or parental aflPcftion,* (hould detain them but 
a moment longer in^each other's arms, than thefe fecond 
receivers (hould think fulEcient, the la(h inflantly fevers 
them from their embraces. 

We cannot clofe our account of the treatment, which 
the wretched Africans undergo while in the hands of the 
Jirji receivers^ without mentioning an inftance of wanton 
barbarity, which happened fome time ago; particularly 
as it may be inferted with propriety in the prefent place, 
and may give the reader a better idea of the cruelties, 
to which they are continually expofed, than any that he 
may have yet conceived. ' To avoid making a miftake, 
we (hall take the liberty that has been allowed us, and 

M tranfcribfc 



upon the deck for the fame purpofe, dkl not wait to be hand-cuffed, 
but bravely leaped into the fea, and fhared the fate of their com- 
panions. It is a fa6t, that the people on board this fhip had not 
been put upon fliort allowance. The excufe which this execrable 
wretch made on board for his conduft, was the following, .** that f 
•* tkejlaves, who wete then fickly^ had died a ntaural death , the lojs would 
** have been the mvnen*^ but as they were thrawn alive into the fe a,, it 
" would fall upon the underwriters*"' 
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tranfcribe it from a liitlc manufcript, axrcount, with which^ 
we have been favoured by a * pcrfon of the ftridcft in- 
tegrity, jar^l who was at that time in the place where the 
tranfaftion happened. " Not long after/' fays he, 
(continuing his account) " the perpetrator of a cruel 
" murder, committed in open day light, in the moil 
** publick part of a town^ which was the feat of govern- 
" ment, cfcaped every other notice than the curfes of i 
" few of the more humane witneiTes of his barbarity. 
** An officer of a Guinea (hip, who had the care of a 
** number of new ilaves, and -was returning from the 
*' fale-yard to the veiTcl with fuch as remained unfold, 
" obferved a ftout fellow among them rather flow in his 
" motions, which he therefore quickened with his rattan* 
" The flaye foon afterwards fell down, and was raifed 
" by the fame application^ Moving forwards a few 
*' yards, he fell down again; and this being taken as a 
*' proof of his fuUen pcrvcrfc fpirit, the enraged officer 
" furiouHy repeated his blows till he expired at his feet, 
*' The brute coolly ordered fomc of the furviving flaves 
*^ to carry the dead body to the water's fide, where with» 
*' out any ceremony or delay, being thrown into the fca, 
'* the tragedy was fuppofed to have been immediately 
*' finifhed by the not more inhuman (harks, with which 
*' the harbour then abounded. Thefe voracious fifh 
*' were fuppofed to have followed the vefTels from the 
*' coaft of Africa, in which ten thoufand flaves were 
*^ imported in that one fcafon, 'being allured by the 
*' flench, and daily fed by the dead carcaffes thrown 
<« overboard on the voyage." 

If 



♦ This gentleman is at prefent refident in England. The author of 
this Eflay, applied to him for fome information on the treatment of 
flaves, fo far as his own knowledge was concerned; He was fo 6bH- 
ging as to furnifK him with the written account alluded to, interfperf* 
ed only with fuch inftances, as he himfelf could undertake to anfwer 
for. The author, as he has never met with thefe inflances before, 
and ad they are of fuch high authority, intends to tranfcril^p two or 
tbree of them, and infert them in the fourth chapter. They will be 
found in inverted commas. 
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If the reader fliould obfervc here, that cattle are bet- 
ter protefted in this country, than flaves in the colonies, 
his obfcrvation will be juft. The beaft which is driven 
to the market, is defended by law from the goad of the dri- 
ver; whereas the wretched African, though an humaif 
being, and' whofe feelings receive of courfe a double 
poignancy from the power of refleftion, is unnoticed in 
this refpecl in the colonial coie, and may be goaded and 
beaten till he expires. 

We may now take our leave of the firji receivers^ 
Their crime has been already eftimated ; and to reafon 
farther upon it, would be unneceffary. For where the 
conduft of men is fo manifeftly impious, there can be no 
need, either of a fingle argument or a refleftion; as 
every reader of fenfibuity will anticipate them in his own 
feelings^ 

CHAP. III. 

WbAii the wretched* Africans are thus put into the 
hzviAtoitUt\fecond receivers^ x\ity are conveyed to the 
plantations, where they are totally confidered as cattle j 
or biaj!f of labour; their very children, if any (hould be 
born to them in that fituation, being pre vioully deftincd 
to the condition of theit parents. But her^ a queftion 
arifes, which will ititerrupt the thread of the narration 
for a little time, viz, how far their defcendants, who 
compofe the fifth order of flaves-, ai^ jciftly reduced to 
fervitude, and upon what principles the receivers defend 
their condudt. 

Authors have 'been at great pains to inquire, why, 
in the ancient fervitude, the child has uniformly follow- 
ed the condition of the mother. But we conceive that 
they would have faved themfelves much trouble and have 
done themfelves more credit, if inftead of endeavouring 
to reconcile the cuftom with heathen notions, or their 
own laboured conjectures, they had ftiewn its inconfift- 
cncy with reafon and nature, and its repugnancy to com- 
mon juftice. Suffice it to fay, that the whole theory of 
the ahcients, with refped to the defcendants of flaves, 

may 
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may be reduced to this principle, " that as the parents, 
" by becoming property^ were wholly confidcrcd a$ cai-^ 
** tle^ .their children^ like the progeny of cattle^ inherited 
*' their parental lot." 

Such alfo is the excufe of the tyrannical receivers be- 
fore mentioned. They alledge, that they have purchafed 
t|ie parent?, that they can fell and difpofe of them as 
they pleafe, that they poiTefs them under the fame laws 
and limitations as their cattle, and that their children, 
like the progeny of thefe^ become their property, by 
birth.' 

. . But the abfurdity of the argumei^t will immediately 
appear. It depends wholly on the fuppofition, that the 
parents are brutes. If they are brutes^ we (hall inftantly 
c^fe to contfi^d: if they a^e men^ which .we think it 
not difficult to prove, the argument muft immediately 
fall, as we have already fhewn that there cannot juftly 
be any property whatever in the human /pectus. 

It has appeared alio, in the fecond part of this Eflay, 
that as nature niade every nian-^ body and ipind bu 
owHy fo no /(^ perfon can be reduced to ilavery agai^ft 
bis own confeni. Do the unfortunate offspring ever con-- 
fent to be flavcs ?-^They are ilaves from their birth.-^ 
Are they guUiy of crimes, that they lofe their freedom ? 
— ^They arc flavcs when they cannot fpeak-^Are their 
parents abandoned? The crimes of the parents cannot 
juftly extend, to the children. 

t Thus then muft the tyrannical receivers^ who prefume 
to fentencd the children of flaves to fervitude, if they 
mean to difpute upon the juftice of their caufe; .either 
allow them to have been brutes from their birth,, or to 
have been guilty of crimes at a time, when they were 
infcapable of offending the very King of Kings *^ 
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.But to return to the narration. When the Avretched 
Africans are conveyed to the plantations, they are con- 
fidcred as beq/Is of labour, and are put to their' refppc- 

tive 
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tive work« Having led, in their own country, a life of 
indolence. and eafe, where the earth 4>riDgs forth fpoii* 
tanequfly the cpaiforts of life^ and fpar^s frequently the 
toil and trouble of cultivationji they can hardly be cx- 
pefted to ei^dure the;drvidgeries of fei:vitude. Calcula-^ 
tiqns are accordingly ,nva^^ upon their.livcs. It is con-^ 
jcftured, that if three, in four furvive what is called the 
Jeqfoningj the bargain ji^. highly favourable. This feafon- 
ing is faid to expirCj'^hen the two firft years, of their* 
fervitudc arq completed: It is the time which an African 
muft take to be fo accuftomcd to the jcolony, as to bjc 
able ^o endure the common labour ot a plantation, and 
to be put into the gang. At the end of this period the 
calculations become verified, * twenty thou/and oi thofe, 
wh<j^ are annually imported, dying before the feafoniog 
is. oyer. This is furely an horrid and s^wful confidera- 
tion: , and thus does it appear, (and let it be renoembcr* 
ed, that it is the. loweft calculation that has been ever 
made upon the fubje£tj> that out of every annual fupply 
|hat is 0)ippc.d from the coaft of Africa,, fj'^r/j* thou/and 
lives afc regulatly exp^hde4> even before i|^ can bQ 
faid, that there is really any additional ijtoefc fer tbc^jjftr 
lojiie^. 

♦Olid third of the whole number imported, is often computed 
to be lo(l in the feafoning, which, in round numbers, will be 27000. 
The lafs in the feafoning depends, in a great meafure, on two cir- 
cumftarices, viz. on the number of what are called refufq flaves that 
are imported, and on the quantity of new land in the colony. In 
the French windward iflands of Martinico, and Guada}ope, which 
are cleared and highly cultivated, and in our old fmall iflands one 
fourt^, including refufe flaves, is canfidered .as a general proporti- 
on. , Jftut.in St. Domingo, where there is a great deal of new land 
annually taken into culture, and in other colpnies in the fame fltua- 
tu,on> the general proportion, including refufe flaves, is found to 
be oqe third. This therefore is a lower eftimate than the former, 
and.iedruces the number to about 23000. We may obferve, that 
this is the common eftimate, but we hjjve reduced it to 20000. to 
.make it free from all objeftion. 

t IncUiding t)ie number that perifli on the voyage, and in the fea- 
foning, h is generally thought that not half the number purchafed 
can be^onfidered as an additional flock, and of courfe that 50,000 
are confumed within the firft two years from their embarkation. 
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' '\^hen the'feafoning is over, and the furvivors are 
thus enabled to endure the ufual talk of flaves, they arc 
corifiiijbred asrbal and fubftantial fuppHcs. * From this 
J)eriod therefore "We fhall defcribe their fituation. 

They arc fummotied,at five in the mornitig to begin 
their work. Thi^ work may be divided into two kinds, 
the culture of the' fields, and the coUeftion of grafs for 
cattle. The lad is the moft laborious and intolerable 
employment; as the grafs can otily be collefted blade 
by blade, and is to be fetched frequently twice a day 
at a confiderable diftance from the plantation. In thefc 
two occupations they are jointly taken up, with no other 
intefmiffidn than that of taking their fubfiftence twice, 
till nin*e at night. They then fcperate for their rcfpec- 
ti^fe huts, when they gather ftick«, prepare their fupper, 
sfiid'^tRirid their- families This employs them till mid- 
nigTrti when they go to reft. Such is their daily way of 
IR6f6r rather more-than half the year. They ^tc^xteen 
houi's^ including two intervals at meals, in the fervice 
of their taafters :- they are cmpkyyed /Ar^^ afterwards in 
theit^owA nfeeeflkfy concerhs;jfo^ only remain forfleep, 
aiid^fhelr day fe finiflied. • 

During the remaining portion of the year, or the 
time ot crop, the nature, as well as the time of their 
employment, is confiderably changed. The whole gang 
is generally divided into two or three bodies. ' One of 
thefe, befides the ordinary labour of the day, is kept 
in turn at the mills, that are •conftantly going, during 
the whole of the night. This is a dreadful encroach- 
ment 
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' * That part of tire account, that has been hitherto given, ex- 
tends to dl the Europeans and their colonifts, who arc concerned 
in this horrid praflice. But we are forry that we muft now make a 
diftinttion, and 'confine rhe remaining part of it to ihe colonifts of 
the Britifh Weft lAdia iflands, and to thofe of che fouthern pro- 
vinces of North America. As the employment of flaves is differ- 
ent in the two parts of the world laft mentioned, we fhall content 
ourfelves with defcribing it, as it exifts in one of them, and we 
ihal! after/vards anneK fuch treatment and fuch confequertces as are 
applicable to both. We have only to add, that the reader muft 
not confider our accounts as univ^rfdl^y biit only generally true. 
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» ment Upon their time of rbft, which waj before too 
' fhort <o permit them perfedly to refrefh their wearied 
limbs, and adually reduces their ^ep, as long as this 
feafon lafts, to about three hours and an half a night, 
upon a moderate * computation. T*hofe who can keep 
their eyes open during their nightly labour, and are 
willing to refift the drowfmefs that is continpj^Hy coming 
upon them,' are prcfently worn out; while fome of 
tbofe, who are overco^me, and who feed the mill be- 
tween aflccp and awake, fuffcr, for thus obeying the 
calls of nature, by the f lofs of a limb. In this man- 
ner they go on, with little or no refpitc from their workj^ 
fill the crop feafon is over, when the y^ar (from the time 
of our firft dcfcription) is completed. 

I To fupport a life of fuch unparalleled drudgery, we 
ihould at lead expedl to find, that they vere comforta- 
bly clothed, and plentifully fed* But fad. rcverfe! they 
have fcarccly a covering to defend themfclves againft the 
inclemency of the night. Their provifions are frequent- 
ly bad, and are always dealt out. to them with fuch a 
fparing hand, that the means of a bare livelihood are 
not placed within the reach of four out of five of thefe 
unhappy people. It is a fa^> that mainy of the diforders 
of flaves are contracted from eating the vegetables, 
which their little fpots produce j before they are fuffici- 
ently ripe: a clear indication, that the calls of hunger 
arc frequently fo preffing^ as not to .fuffer them to wait, 
till they can really enjoy them. 

This fituation, of a >^ant of the common neceffarics 
of life, added to that of hard and continual labour, 
mud bp fufficiently painful of itfelf.' How then muft 

the 



* This computation is made on a fiippofition, that the gang is 
divided into three bodies; we call It therefore moderate, becaufe 
the gang is frequently divided into two . bodies, which muft there- 
fore fet up alternately ev^f^ ether night, 

t An hand or arm being frequently ground off, 
^ The readef will fqarcely believe it, but it is a fafl, that a flave's 
annual allowance from his mafter, for provifions, clothing, medi- 
cines when fick, &c. is limited, ujiqo ao ayerag.^ . tci Uiirty ftjj.l- 
ings. 
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tii€ p^m be fliarpened, if it be accottipimed with fevc- 
rity! if an unfortunate flave docs not come into the field 
exaftly at the appointed time, if, drooping with fick- 
nefs or fatigue, he appears to ^ork unwillingly, or if 
the bundle of grafs- that he- has been collefting, appears 
too fmall in. the eye of the ovcrfeer, he is equally fure 
of experiencing the whip. This inftrument erafes the 
Ikin, and cuts out Imall portions of the flefh at almoft 
every ftroke; and is fo frequently applied^ that the 
fmack of it is all day long in the ears of thofc. who 
are in the vicinity of the j^antations. This fevcrity of 
mafters, or managers, to their flaves, which is confider- 
ed only as common difcipline, is attended with bad ef- 
fefts. It enables them to behold inftances of cruelty 
without commifcration, and to be guilty of them, with- 
out remorfc. Hence thofe many aAs of deliberate mu- 
tilation, that have taken place on the flighted occaiions : 
hence thofe many afts of inferiour, though (hocking, bar- 
barity, that have taken place without any occafion at 
all : * the very flitting of edrs has been confidered as an 
operation, foperfeftly devoid of pain, as to have been 
performed for no other rcafon jthan that for which a 
brand is fet upon cattle, as a mark of property, 

*But this is not the only eflFed, which this feverity pro- 
duces: for while it hardens their hearts, and makes them 
infcnfible of the "mifery of their fellow-creatures, it be- 
gets a turn for wanton cruelty. As a proof of this, we 
"fhall mention one, among the many inftances that occur, 
where ingenuity lias been exerted in contriving modes of 

. torture. 

* " A boy having received fix flaves as a prefent from bis'^ father, 
" immediately flit their ears, and for the following reafpn, that as 
" his father was a whimfical man, he might claim them again, un* 
** lefs they were marked." We do not mention this inftance as a 
confirmation of the paflage to which it is annexed, but only to fhew 
bow cautious we ought to be in giving credit to what may be ad- 
vanced in any work written in defence of flavery, by any native of 
the colonies; for being trained up to fcenes of cruelty from his 
cradle, he may, conliftently with his own feelings, reprefent that 
treatment as mild, at which we, who have never been ufed to fee 
them, ihouid abfQtutcly ihudder. 
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torture. ** An iron cofEn, with holes in it, was kept by 
** a certain colonift, as an auxiliary to the lafh*. In this 
*' the poor vi£Fiin of the maftcr's refcntment was in- 
•^ clofed, and placed fufficiently near a fire, to occafion 
** extreme pain, and confequently fliricks and groans, 
until the revenge of the mafter was fatiated, without 
any other inconvenience on his part, than a tempora- 
ry fufpenfion of the flavc's labour. Had he been flog- 
ged to death, or his limbs mutilated, the intercft of 
the brutal tyrant would have fuflfercd a more irrepara- 
*' ble lofs. 

«* In mentioning this inftance, we do not mean to in- 
*' finuate^ that it is common. We know that it was re- 
** probated by many. All that we would infer from it 
'^ is, that where men arc habituated to a fyftem of fe- 
*' verity, they become wantonly cruel^ and that the mere 
" toleration of fuch an inftrument of torture, in any 
country, is a clear indication, that this wretched clafs 
of men do not there enjoy the protedion of any lawsj that 
may be pretended to ha'be been enaded in their favour.^* 
Such then is the general fituation of the unfortunate 
Africans. They are beaten and tortured at difcretioiK 
They are badly clothed^ Thev are miferably fed. Their 
drudgery is intenfe and inccflant, and their reft fhort* 
For fcarcely arc their heads reclined, fcarccly have their 
bodies a rcfpite from the labour of the day, or the cruel 
hand of the overfeer, but they are fummoned to renew 
their forrows. In this manner they go on from year to 
year, in a ftate df the lowcft degradation, without a fingle 
law to protcft them, without the pollibility of redrefs, 
without a hope that their fituation will be changed, un- 
Icfs death fhould terminate the fcene. 

Having defcribed the general fituation of thefc un- 
fortunate people, we fhall now take notice of the com- 
mon confequences that are found to attend it, and relate 
them feparately, as they refult either from long and pain- 
ful labour^ a want of tlie common ncccffaries of life, or 
continual feverity, 

Oppreffcd by a daily ta(k of fuch immoderate labour 
as human nature is utterly unable to perform, many of 

N them 
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them run away from theii mafters. They fly to the re- 
ceflcs of the mountains^ where they choofc rather to 
live upon any thing that the foil affords them, nay, the 
very foil itfelf, than return to that haffy Jituation^ which 
is rcprefented by the receiversy as the condition of a 
flave. 

It fometimes happens, that the manager of a moun- 
tain plantation, falls in with one of thefe; he immedi- 
ately feizes him, and threatens to carry him to his for- 
mer mafter, unlefs he will confent to live on the moun- 
tain and cultivate his ground* When his plantation is 
put in order, he carries the delinquent home, abandons 
him to all the fuggeflions of defpotick rage, and accepts 
a reward for his honejiy. The unhappy wretch is chain- 
ed, fcourged, tortured ; .and all this, becaufc he obeyed 
the di£tates of nature, and wanted to be free. And 
who is there, that would not have done the fame thing, 
in the fame fituation? Who is there, that has once 
known the charms of liberty, that would not fly from 
defpotifm? And yet, by the impious laws of the r^m- 
n)ersy the * abfence of fix months from the lafti of tyran- 
ny is death. 

But this law is even mild, when compared with another 
againit the fame ofl^ence, which was in force fometimc 
ago, and which we fear is even now in force, in fome 
or thofe colonies which this account of the treatment 
comprehends. " Advertifements have frequently ap- 
*^ peared there, offering a reward for the apprehending 
of fugitive flavcs cither alive or dead. The following 
inflance was given us by a perfon of unqueftionable 
veracity, under whofe own obfervation it felL As he 
was travelling in one of the colonies alluded to, he 

" obferved 






♦ In tins cafe be is confidcred as a criminal againft the (late. The 
marfhal^ an ofllcer anfwering to our iherifF, fuperiritends his executi- 
on, and the mafter receives the value of the flave from the publick 
treafury. Wc may obferve here, that in all cafes where the delin- 
quent is a criminal of the ftate, he is executed, and liis value is re- 
ceived in the lame manner. He is tried and condemned by two or 
three Jufticcs of the peace, and without any intervention of a jury. 
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" obfcrved fome people in purfuit of a poor wretch, 
" who was feeking in the wildernefs an afylum from his 
** labours. He beared the difcharge of a gun, and foon 
" afterwards (lopping at an houfc for refreftimcnt,' the 
** head of the fugitive, ftill reeking with blood, was 
" brought in and laid upon a table with exultation. 
" The produftion of fuch a trophy was the proof required 
" by law to entitle the heroes to their reward/* Now 
reader determine if you can, who were the mod ex- 
ecrable; the rulers of the ftate in authgrizing murder, 
or the people in being bribed to commit it. 

This is one of the common confequcnces of that im- 
moderate ihare of labour, which is impofed upon them} 
nor is that, which is the refult of a fcanty allowance of 
food, lefs to be lamented. The wretched African is 
often lo deeply pierced by the excruciating fangs of hun- 
ger, as almoft to be driven to defpair. What is he to do 
in fuch a trying fituation ? Let him apply to the receivers^ 
Alas! the majefty of receiver fhip is too facred for the ap- 
peal, and the intrufion would be fatal. Thus attacked 
on the one hand, and (hut out from every poiTibility of 
relief on the other, he has only the choice of being 
ftarved, or of relieving his neceffities by taking a fmall 
portion of the fruits of his own labour. Horrid crime! to 
be found eating the cane, which probably his own hands 
have planted, and to be eating it, becaufc his neceffities 
were preffing! This crime however is of fuch a magni- 
tude, as always to be accompanied with the whip; and 
fo unmercifully has it been applied on fuch an occafion, 
as to have been the caufe, in wet weather, of the delin- 
quent's death* But the fmart of the whip has not been 
the only pain that the wretched Africans have experi- 
enced* Any thing that paffion could feize, and convert 
into an inftrumcnt of puniflimcnt, has been ufed; and, 
horrid to relate! the very knife has not been overlooked 
in the fit of phrenzy. Ears have been flit, eyes have 
been beaten out, and bones have been broken; and fo 
frequently has this been the cafe, that it has been a mat- 
ter of conftant lamentation with difintereftcd people,, 

who 
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who out of curiofity have attended the * markets to 
which, thefc unhappy people weekly refort, that they 
have not been able to turn their eyes on any group of 
them whatever, but they have beheld thcfe inhuman 
marks of paffion, defpotifm, and caprice. 

But thcfe inftances of barbarity have not been able to 
deter them from fimilar proceedings. And indeed, how 
can it be e^peft<°d that they (hbuld? They have ftill the 
fame appetite to be fatisfied as before, and to drive them 
*to defparation. They creep out clandeftinely by nighty 
and go in fearch of food into their mafter's, or fome 
neighbouring plantation. But here they are almoft 
equally fure of fufFering. The watchman, who will be 
punifhed himfelf, if he neglefts his duty, frequently 
feizes them in the fa£t. No excilfe or intreaty will avail; 
he muft punifli them for an example, and he muft puni(h« 
them, not with a flick, nor with a whip, but with a 
cutlafs. Thus it happens, that thefe unhappy flaves, if 
they are taken, are either fent away mangled in a barba- 
rous manner, or are killed upon the fpot. 

We may now mention the confequences of the feverl- 
ty. The wretched Africans, daily fubjecled to the lafli, 
^nd unmercifuiry whipt and beaten on every trifling oc- 
cafion, have been found to refill their oppofers, Un- 
pard(inable crime! that they fliould have the feelings of 
nature! that their breafls flipuld glow with refcntment 
on an injury! that they Ihould be fo far overcome, as to 
Tcfift thofe, whom they^ are under no obligations to obey^ and 
whofe only title to their fervices confifts in a vio/atit^n of the 
fights of men ! What has been the confequence ? But here 
let us fpare the feelings of the reader, (we wifh we could 
ipare our own) and let us only fay, without a recital of 
the cruelty, that they have been murdered at the difcretion 
qf their mq/lers. For let the reader obferve, that the life 
of an African is only valued at a price, that would 

fcarcely 



t Pi^rticularly in Jamaica. Thefe obfervations were made hy dif- 
interefted people, who were there fftfirhf^or four years during 
the late war. v 
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fcarcely purchafc an horfc ; that the maftcr has a power 
of murdering his flave, if he pays but a trifling fine; 
and that the murder muft be attended with uncommon 
circumftances of horrour, if it even produces an inqui- 
ry- 
Immortal Alfred ! father of our invaluable conftituti-' 

on ! parent of the civil bleflings we enjoy ! how ought 
thy laws to excite our love and veneration, who haft for- 
bidden us, thy pofterity, to tremble at the frown of ty* 
rants ! how ought they to perpetuate thy name, as ve- 
nerable, to the remoteft ages, who has fecured, even 
to the meanefl fervant, a fair and impartial trial! How 
much does nature approve thy laws, as confiftent with 
her own feelings, while Ihe abfolutely turns pale, trem- 
bles, and recoils, at the inftitutions of thefe receivers! 
Execrable men ! you do not murder the horfe, on which 
you only ride ; you jdo not mutilate the cow, which on- 
ly aflfords jou her milk; you do not torture the dog, 
which is but a partial fervant of your pleafures : but thefe 
unfortunate men, from whom you derive your very 
pleafures and your fortunes, you torture, mutilate, mur- 
der 2X difcretipn! Sleep then you receivers^ if you can, 
while you fcarcely allow thefe unfortunate people to reft 
at all! feaft if you can, and indulge your genius, while 
you daily apply to thefe unfortunate people the ftings 
of feverity and hunger! exult in riches, at which even 
avarice ought to fhudder,^ and which humanity muft 
deteft! 



G H A P. V. 

Some people may fuppofe, from the melancholy acr- 
count thatAas been given in the preceding chapter, that 
we have been abfolutely dealing in romance: that the 
fcene exhibited is rather a dreary pifture of the imagina- 
tion, than a reprefentation of faft. Would to heaven, 
for the honour of human nature, that this were really 
the cafe! We wifli we could fay, that we have no tefti- 
piony to produce for any of our affertions, and that our 

defcription 
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dcfcription of the general treatment of flavcs has been 
greatly exaggerated- 

But the receivers^ notwitbilanding the ample and dif- 
intcrefted evidence, that can be brought on the occafion, 
do not admit the defcription to be true. They fay firft, 
" that if the flavcry were fuch as has been now repre- 
" fented, no human being could poflibly fupport it 
*« long/' Melancholy truth ! the wretched Africans ge- 
nerally pcrifh in their prime* Let them refleA upon the 
prodigious fupplies that are annually required, and their 
argument will be nothing lefs than a confeffion, that the 
flavery has been juftly depided. 

They appeal next to every man's own reafon, and 
defire him to think ferioufly, whether " felf-intereft 
** will not always reftrain the maftei? from afts of cruel- 
** ty to the Have, and whether fuch accounts therefore, 
** as the. foregoing, do not contain within themfelvcs, 
*' their own refutation.'* We anfwer, " No*" For if 
this reftraining principle be as powerful as it is imagin- 
ed, why does not the general conduct of men afford 
us a better pifture? What is imprudence, or what is 
vice, but a departure from every man's own intereft, 
and yet thefe are the chara9:erifticks of more than half 

the world? 

— But, to come more clofcly to the prefent cafe, /elf- 
intereji will be found but a weak barrier againft the fallies 
oi pajfton: particularly where it has been daily indulged 
in its greateft latitude, and there are no laws to reftrain 
its calamitous effects. If the obfervation be true, that 
paifion is a fhort madnefs, then it is evident that felf- 
intereft, and every other confideration, muft be loft, fo 
long as it continues. We cannot hj^ve a ftonger inftancc 
of this, than in a circumftance related in the fecond 
part of this Effay, " that though the Africans have 
gone to war for the exprefs purpofe of procuring flavcs, 
yet fo great has been their refentment at the refiftancc 
they have frequently found, that \\\€\x pajfion has entirely 
got the better of their intereji^ and they have murdered 
all without any difcrimination, either of age or fex," 
Such may be prefumed to be the cafe with the no lefs 

favage 
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favage receivers. Imprefled with the raoft haughty and 
tyrannical notions, cafily provoked, accuftomcd to in* 
dulge their anger, and, above ^11, habituated to fccncs 
of cruelty, and unawed by the fear of laws, they will 
hardly be found to be exempt from the common fail- 
ings of human nature, and ,10 fpare an unlux^y flavc, 
at a time when men of cooler temper, and better 
regulated paflions, are fo frequently blind to their own 
intereft. 

But if pq/^on may be fuppofed to be generally more 
than a balance for interejiy how muft the fcale be turn- 
ed in favour of the meliancholy pifture exhibited, when 
we refleft th^X felf-prefervation additionally fteps in, and 
demands the moft rigorous Jeverity. For when we con- 
fider that where there is one maftcr, there ?ivcjifty flaves; 
that the latter have been all forcibly torn from their 
country, and are retained in their prefent fituation by 
violence ; that they are perpetually at war in their hearts 
with their oppreffors, and are continually cherifhing the 
feeds of revenge; it is evident that even avarice herfelf, 
however cool and deliberate, however free from paf- 
fionand caprice, muft facrifice her own fordid feelings, and 
adopt a fyftem of tyranny and oppreffion, which it muft 
be ruinous to purfue. 

Thus then, if nopifture had been drawn of the fitua- 
tion of flaves, audit had been left folely to every man's 
fober judgment to determine, what it might probably 
be, he would conclude, that if the fituation were juft- 
ly defcribed, the page muft be frequently ftaincd with 
acts of uncommon cruelty. 

It remains only to make a feply to an objeftion, that 
is ufually advanced againft particular inftances of cruel- 
ty to flaves, as recorded by yarious writers. It is faid 
that " fome of thefe are fo inconceivably, and beyond 
'^ all example inhuman, that their very excefs above the 
*' common nxeafure of cruelty fhews them at once ex- 
*' aggeratedand incredible.*' Butaheir credibility fl^all 
be efti mated by a fuppofition. Let us fuppofe that the 
following inftance had been recorded by a writer * of the 
higheft reputation, ''^ that the mafter of a fliip, bound 

« to 
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" to the weftcrn colonies with flavcs, on a prefumption 
that many of them would die, felcfted an hundred 
and thirty 'two of the moft fickly, add ordered them 
** to be thrown into the fca, to recover their value from 
*' the infurers, and, above all, that the fatal order was 
** put into execution.'* What would the reader have 
thought on the occafion ? Would he have believed the 
fadl? It would have furely ftaggered his faith; becaufe 
he could never have heard that any one man ever was, and 
could never have fuppofed that any one man ever i:outd 
be, guilty of the murder oifuch a number of his fellow 
ci'eatures. But when he is informed that fuch a faft as 
this came before * a court of juftice in this very coun- 
try; -that it happened within the laft five years; that 
Tiundreds can come forwards and fay, that they heard 
the melancholy evidence with tears ; what bounds is he 
to place to his belief? The great God, who looks down 
upon all his creatures with the fame impartial eye, feems 
to have infatuated the parties concerned, that they might 
bring the horrid circumftance to light, that it might be 
recorded in the annals of a publick court, as an authen- 
tick foecimcn of the treatment which thc^ unfortunate 
Africans undergo, and at the fame time, as an argu- 
ment to fhew, that there is no fpecies of cruelty, that is 
recorded to have been exercifed upon thefe wretched 
people, fo enormous that it may not readily he believed* 



CHAP. VI. 

If the treatment then, as bisfore defcribed, is con- 
firmed by reafon, ,and the great crcdit^that is due to 
difintcrefled writers on the fubjeft; if the unfortunate 
Africans are ufed, as if their flefli were ftone, and their 
vitals brafs; by what arguments do you receivers defend 
your conduft? 

You 



♦ The aflion was brought by the owners againft the under-wri- 
ters, to recover the value of the murdered flaves. It was cried at 
Guildhall. 
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You &y that a great part of your favagc treatment 
confifts in pum{hment for real offences, and frequently 
for fuch offences, as all civilized nations have concurred 
in punifliing. The firfl: charge that you exhibit againft 
them is fpecifick, it is that of tbtjt. But how much 
rather ought you receivers to blufh, who reduce them 
to fuch a iituation! who reduce them to the dreadful 
alternative, that they muft cither fieal or pertjh! How 
much rather ought you receivers to be confidercd as rob* 
bers yourfelves, who caufe thefe unfortunate people to 
\^t, ftolen! And how much greater is your crime, who 
are robbers of human liberty! * 

The next charge which you exhibit againft them, is 
general, it is that of rebellion; a crime of fuch a lati- 
tude, chat you can impofe it upon almoft every a£tion, 
and of fuch a nature, that you always annex to it the 
mod excruciating pain« But what a contradidion is this 
to common fenfe! Have the wretched African^ formally 
refigned their frcedoni? Have you any other dlaim upon 
their obedience, than that of force? If then they are 
your fubjefts, you violate the laws of gc^vernment, by 
making them unhappy. But if they are not your fub« 
jefts, then, even though they fhould refift your proceed- 
ings, they are not rebellious* 

But what do you fay to that long tatalogue of of- 
fences, which you punifli, and of which no people but 
yourfelves take cognizance at all ? You fay that the wif- 
dom of legiflation has inferted it in the colonial laws, 
and that you punifh by authority. But do you allude 
to that execrable code, that authorijes murder? that 
tempts an unoffended perfon to kill the ilave, that ab- 
hors and flies your fervice? that delegates a power, 
i^hich no hod of men, which not all the world, can 
poffefs ? 

Or, — What do you fay to that daily unmerited ' feve- 
rity, which you connder only as common difcipline? 
Here you fay that the Africans are vicious, that they arc 
all of them ilKdifpofed, that you muft of neceility be 
fcvcre. But can they be well-difpofed to their oppreff- 
ors? In their own country they were juft, generous, 

O hofpitablc : 
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hofpitablc: qualities, which all the African hiftorians al- 
low them eminently to poffefs^ If then they arc.vicious, 
they mufthavc contrafted many of their vices from your- 
felves; and as to their own native vices, if any have 
been imported with them, arc they not amiable, when 
compared with yours? 

Thus then do the excufes, which halve been hitherto 
made by the receivers^ force a relation of fuch circum- 
ftances, as makes their conduct totally inexcufable, and, 
inftead of diminifhing at all, highly aggravates their 

guilt. .- 

« 

CHAP. yii. 

We come now to that other fyftem of reafoning, 
which is always applied, when the former is confuted; 
•* that the Africans are an inferior link of the chain of 
♦* nature, and are made for flavery/* 

This affertion is proved by two arguments ; the firft 
of which was advanced alfo by the ancients, and is 
drawn from the inferiority of their capacities. 

Let us allow then for a moment, that they appear to 
have no parts, that they appear to be void of under- 
ftanding. ' And is this wonderful, when you receivers 
dcprefs their fenfes by hunger? Is this wonderful, when 
by inceffant labour^ the continual application of the lalh, 
and the moft inhuman treatment that imagination can 
cjevife, you overwhelm their genius, and hinder it from 
breaking forth? — No, — You confound their abilities by 
the feverity of their fervitude: for as a fpark of fire, if 
cruftied by too great a weight of incumbent fuel, cannot 
be blown into a flame, but fuddenly expires, fo the hu- 
man mind, if deprcffcd by rigorous fervitude, cannot 
be excited to a difplay of thofc faculties^ which might 
other\vife have fhone with thcbrightcft luflre. 

Neither is it wonderful in another point of view. For 
what is it that awakens the abilities of men, and diftin- 
guifhes them from the common herd? Is it not often the 
amiable hope of becoming ferviceable to individuals, or 
the ftate? Is it not often the hope of riches, or of pow- 
er? 



I 
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cr? Is it not frequently the hope of temporary honours, 
or a lading fame? Tbefe principles have all a wonderful 
eScGt upon the mind« They call upon it to exert its 
faculties, and bring thofe talents to the'publick view, 
which had otberwifc been concealed. But the unfortu- 
nate Africans have no fuch ihcitements as thefe, that 
they flbould fhcw their genius. They have no hope of 
riches, jpower, honours, fame^ They have no hope but 
this, thai their miferies will be foon terminated by 
death* 

And here we cannot but cenfure and expofe the mur- 
niurings of the unthinking and the gay; who, going on 
in a continual round of pleafure and profp^rity. repine 
at the will of Providence, as exhibited in the Ihortnefs 
of iiuntan duration. But let a weak and infirm old age 
overtake them: let them experience calamities: let them 
feel but half the miferies which the wretched Africans 
undergo, and they will praife the goodnefs of Provi* 
dence, who hath made them mortal ; who hath prefcrib* 
ed certain ordinary bounds to the life of man; and who, 
by fuch a limitation, hath givon all men this comforta* 
ble hope, : that ^however perfecuted in life, a time will 
come^ in the common courfe of nature, when their fuf' 
ferings will have an end« 

Such then is the nature of this fervitude, that we can 
hardly exped to find in thofe, who undergo it, even the 
glimpfe of genius« For if their minds are in a continu- 
al ftate of depreflion, and if they have no expectations 
in life to awakea their abilities, and make them eminent, 
we cannot be furprized if a fuUen gloomy ftupidity (hould 
be the leading mark in their charafter ; or it they fliould 
appear inferiour to thofe, who do not only enjoy the in- 
valuable bleffings of freedom, but have every profpeCl 
before their eyes, that can allure them to exert their fa- 
culties. .Now, if to thcfe confiderations we add, that 
the wretched Africans are torn from their country in a 
ftate of nature, and that in general, as long as their 
flavery continues, every obltacle is placed in the way o£ 
their improvement, we IhalJ have a fufBcient aiifwer to 
any argument that may be drawn from the inferiority of 
their capacities* ^ 
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* 

It appears then from the circumftances that have been 
mentioned, that to form a true judgment of the abilities 
of thefe unfortunate people, we muft either take a ge- 
neral view of them betore their flavery commences, or 
confine our attention to fuch, as, after it has commenced, 
have had any opportunity given them of ihewing their 
genius either in arts or letters. If, upon luch a fair and 
impartial view, there fhould be any reafon to fuppofe, 
that t|iey are at all inferiour to others in the fame fitua* 
tion, the argument will then gain fome of that weight 
and importance, which it wants at prefent. 

In their own country, where we are to fee them Jirfl, 
we muft expeft Ihat the profpect will be unfavourable. 
They are moftly in a favage ftate. Their powers ot mind 
are limited to few objcAs. Their ideas are confequently 
few. It appears, however, that they follow the fame 
mode of life, and exercife the fame arts, as the ancef* 
tors of thofe very Europeans, who boaft of their great 
fuperiority, are defcribcd to have done in the fame un- 
cultivated ftate. This appears from the Nubian's Geo- 
jgraphy, the writings of Leo, the Moor, and allthefub* 
fcquent hiftories, which thofe, who have vifitcd the Afri- 
can continent, have . written froni their own infpeflion* 
Hence three conclufions; that their abilities are fufScient 
for their fituation ; — that they are as great, as thofe of 
other people have been, in the fame flage of fociety j-r-. 
and that they are as great as thofe of any civilized peo* 
pie whatever, when the degree of the barbarifm of the 
one is drawn into a comp^irifon with that of the civiliza* 
tion of the other. 

Let us now follow them to the colonies. They arc 
carried over in the unfavorable fituacion defcribed. It 
is obferved here, that though their abilities cannot be 
cftimated high, from a want of cultivation, they are 
yet various, and that^ they vary in proportion asthena*^ 
tion, from which they have been brought, has advanced 
more or lefs in the fcale of focial life* This obfervation, 
which is fo frequently made, is of great importance : for 
|f their abilities expand in proportion to the improve* 

" m^nt 
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ment of their ilate, it is a dear ii^dication, that if they 
were equally improved, they would be equally ingeni- 
ous» - 

But here, before we confider any opportunities that 
may be aflForded them, let it be remembered that even 
their moft poliihed fituation may be called barbarous, 
and that this circumftance, ihould they appear iefs do- 
cile than others, may beconfidered as a fuiScient anfwer 
to any t>bje£kion that may be made to their capacities. 
Notwithftanding this, when they are put to the mechani- 
cal arts, they do not difcover a want of ingenuity.— 
They attain them in as ihort a time as the Europeans, 
and arrive at a degree of excellence equal to that of their 
teachers. This is a fad, almofl: univerfally known, and 
affords us this proof, that having learned with facility 
fuch of the mechanical arts, as they have been taught, 
they are capable of attaining any othejr, at lead, of the 
fame clafs, if they ihould receive but the fame inflruc- 
tion. 

With refpca to the liberal arts, their proficiency is 
certainly Icfs ; but not lefs in proportion to their time 
and opportunity of ftudyj not lefs, bccaufe they are lefs 
capable of attaining them, but becaufe they have feldom 
or ever an opportunity of learning them at all. It is yet 
extraordinary that their talents»appear, even in fomeof 
theC^ fciences, in which they are totally uninftrufted. 
Their abilities in mufick are fuch, as to have been ge- 
nerally noticed. They play frequently upon a variety of 
inftruments, without any other afliftance than their own 
ingenuity. They have alfo tunes of their own compofi- 
tion. Some of thefe have been imported among us; 
are now inufe; and are admired for their fprightlinefs 
and eafe, though the ungenerous and prejudiced impor* 
tcr has concealed their originaL 

Neither are their talents in poetry lefs confpicuous» 
Every occurrence, if their fpirits are not too greatly de* 
preffed, is turned into a fong. Thefe fongs are faid to 
be incoherent and nonfenfical. But this proceeds prin- 
cipally from two caufcs, an improper conjunftion of 
words, arifipg from an ignorance of the lapguage ia 

which 
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wUich they compofc ; and a wildncfs of thought, arifing 
from the different manner, in which the organs of rude 
and civilized people will be ftruck by the fame objefl:. 
And as to their want of harmony and rhyme, which is 
the laft objection, the difference of pronunciation is the 
caufe. Upon the whole, as they are perfeftly confiftent 
with their own ideas, and are ftriftly mufical as pro- 
nounced by themfelves, they afford us as hif^h a proof 
of their poetical powers, as the works of the moil ac- 
knowledged poets* 

But where thefe impediments have been remqved^ 
where they have received an education, and have known 
and pronounced the language with propriety, thefe de- 
feats have vaniihed, aad their produdiohs have been lefs 
objedionable. for a proof of this^ wc appeal to the 
writings of an * African girl, who made no contempt- 
ible appearance in this fpecies of compofitton. She was 
kidnapped when only eight years old, and^ in the year 
1761, was tranfported to America, where flie was fold 
with oth^r flaves. She had no fch'ool education there, 
but receiving fome little iiiftruAion from the family, 
with whom flie was fo fortunate as to Hve, ihe obtaihed 
fuch a knowledge 4bf the Englifh language within fixteen 
months from the time of her arrival, as to be able to 
fpeak it and read- it to the aftonilhmcnt of thofe who 
heard her. She foon afterwards learned to write, and, 
having a great inclination to learn the Latin tongue, fhe 
wa$ indulged by her matter, and made a pregrcfs^ Her 
Poetical works were publifhed with his permiffion, in the 
year 1773* They contain thirty-eight pieces on different 
fubjeds. We fhall beg leave to make a fliort extrzA 
from two or three of them', for the obfervation ot the* 
reader. 

From 

, * Phillis Wheatley, negro flave to Mr, John Whwtley, of B#-r 
(Ion, in New-JSngland. < ^ 
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* From an Hymn to the Evenings 

** Fiird with the praife of hiin who gives the light, 
" And draws the fable curtains of the night. 
Let placid flnmbers footh each weary mind 
At morn to wal^e more heav'niy and refin'd; 
So fliall the labours of the day begin. 
More pure and guarded from th^ fnares of Qa. 
— &c. &c. 
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From an Hymn to the Morning. 

^^ Aurora hail ! and all the thoufand dies, 

That deck thy progrefs through the vaulted ikies ! 
The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays. 
On ev'ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays. 
Harmonious lays the feather'd race refume. 
Dart the bright eye, and Oiake th^ painted plume. 
— &c. &c. 
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From Thoughts on Imagination. 

" Now here, now there, the roving fancy flies, 
" Till fome lov'd objeft ftrikes her wand'ring eyes, 
" Whofe filken fetters all the fenfes bind, 
" And foft captivity involves the mind. 



" tmagimHonl 



* Left it fliould be doubted whether Ithefe Poems are genuine, 
we Ihall tranfcribe the names of thofe, who figned a certificate of their . 

authenticity. 

His Excellency Thomas Hutchinfon, Governor. 

The Honourable Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant Governor. 

The Hon. Thomas Hubbard, The Rev. Cha. Chauncy, D. t). 

The Rev. Mather Byles, D. D. 
The Rev. Ed. Pemberton. D. D. 
The Rev. Andrew Elliot, D. D. 
The Rev. Sam. Cooper, D. P. 
The Rev. Samuel Mather, 
The Rev. Johil Moorhead, 
Mr. John Wheatley, her Mafter. 



The Hon. John Erving, 
The Hon. James Pitts, 
The Hon. Harrifon Gray, 
The Hon. James Bowdoin, 

ohn Hancock, Efq. 

ofeph Gieen, Efq. 
Richard Carey, Efq. 
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" Imaginatiim! who can fing thy force,^ 

** Or who defcribe the fwiftnefs of thy courfe? 

^^ Soaring through air to find the bTight abode» 

^^ Th' empyreal palace of the thundering God, 

^^ We on thy pinions can furpafs the wind, 

" Aod leave the rolling univerfe behind: 

'* From fiar to flar the mental opticks rove» 

^^ Meafure the fkies, and range the realms abov'e. 

" There in one view we grafp the mighty whoIe» 

*^ Or with new worlds amaze th* unbounded foul. 

■ ■ ■ ■ &c. &c. 

Such is the poetry which we produce as vs proof of 
our aflertions. How far it has fucceeded, the reader 
may by this time have determined in his own mind. — 
We (hall therefore only beg leave to accompany it with 
this obfervation, that if the auihorefs was dejigned for 
Jlavery^ (as the argument muft confefs) the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Britain muft lofe their claim to 
freedom. 

To this poetry we fhall only add, as a farther proof 
of their abilities, the Profe compofitions of Ignatius 
Sancho, who received feme little education^ His letters 
are too well known, to make any extrad, or indeed any 
farther mention of him, neceifary* If other examples 
of African genius fhould be required, fuffice it to fay, 
that they can be produced in abundance; and that if we 
were allowed to enumerate inftances of African grati- 
tude, patience, fidelity, honour, as fo many inftances of 
good fenfe, and a fou^d underftanding, we fear that thou- 
lands of the enlightened £uropeans would have occafion 
to felufli. 

Bat sen objcdion will be made here, that the two per- 
fons whom we have particularized by nam^, are prodi- 
gies, and that if we were to live for many years, we 
ihould fcarcely meet with two other Africans of the fame 
defcription. But we reply, that conftdering their fitua- 
tion as before defcribed, two perfons, above mediocrity 
in the literary way, are as many as can be expeded with- 
iit a certain period of yearr>} and farther, that if thefe 

'^ are 
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are prodigies, they are only fuch prodigies as everyday 
would produce, if they had the fame opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge as other people, and the fame ex- 
pe6|:ations in life to excite their-gec/ius. This has been 
conftantly and folemnly afferted by the pious Benezet,^ 
whom we have mentioned before, as having devoted a 
confiderable part of his time to their inftruftion. This 
great man, for we cannot but mention him with vene- 
ration, had a better opportunity of knowing them than 
any perfon whatever, and he always uniformly declared, 
that hecouldncver find a difference between their capa- 
cities and thofe of other people ; that they were as ca*- 
pable of reafoning as any individual Europeans j that 
they were as capable of the highcll intelledual attain- 
ments; in (hort, that their abilities werp equal, and that 
they only wanted to be equally cultivated, to afford fpc* 
cimens of as fine productions. 

Thus then does ^ it appear from the tellimony of this 
venerable man, whofe authority is fufficient of itfelf to 
filence all objeftions againft African capacity, and from 
the inftances that have been produced, and the obfcrva- 
tions that have been made on the occafion, that if the 
minds of the Africans were unbroken byflavery; if they 
had the fame expeftations iti life as other people, and 
the fame opportunities of improvement, they would be 
equal, in all the various branches of fcience, to the Eu- 
ropeans, and that the argument that ftates them '* to 
*•' be ;^n infcriour link of the chain of nature, and de- 
*' figned for fervitude,'* as far as it depends on the /«- 
fericrity of their capacities^ is wholly malevolent and 
falfe. * 



t In the Preface. 

♦ As to Mr. Hume's affertions with refpeft to African capacity, 
we have paffed them over in filence, as they have been fo admirably 
refuted by the learned Dr. Beattie, in his Eflay on Truth, to which 
we refer the reader. The whole of this admirable refutation ex- 
treads from p. 458> to !^6\. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

« 

The fecon^ argument, by which it is attempted to be 
proved^ " that the Africans arc an infcriour link of the 
** chain of nature, and are defigned for flavcry," is 
drawn from <otour^ and from th6fe other marks, which 
diftinguifh them from the inhabitants of Europe. 

To prove this with the greater facility, the receivers 
divide in opinion. Some of them contend that the Afri- 
cans, from thefe circumftances, are the defcendants of ^ 
Cain: others, that they are the pofterity of Ham; and 
that as it was declared by divine infpiration, that thefe 
Ihould be fervants to the reft of the world, fo they are 
defigned forflavery; and that the reducing of them to 
fuch a fituation is only the accomplifliment of the will 
of heaven: while the reft, confidering them from the 
fame circumftances as a totally diftinft fpecics of men, 
conclude them to be an infcriour link of the chain of 
nature, and deduce the inference defcribcd. 

To anfwer thefe arguments in the clcareft and fuUeft 
manner, we are under the necelGty of making two fup- 
pofitions, firft, that the fcripturcs are true; fecondiy, 
that they are falfe. 

If then the fcripturcs are true, it is evident that the 
pofterity of C;iin were extinguifhcd in the flood. Thus 
one of the arguments is no more. 

With refpecl to the curfe of Ham, it appears alfo that 
it was limited ; that it did not extend to the pofterity of 
all his fons, but only to the f defcendants of him who 
was called Canaan: by which it was foretold that the 
Canaanites, a part of the pofterity o^Ham, fhould ferve 
the pofterity of Shem and Japhct. Now how docs it 
sjppear that thefe wretched Africans are the defcendants 
of Canaan? — By thofc marks, it will be faid, which dif- 
tinguifh them from the reft of the world, — But where 

are 

* Genefis, ch..i\r. 15. 

t Ceneifsj ch. ix. 25, 25, 27. 
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are thefe marks to be found in the divine writings? In 
what page is it faid, that the Canaanites were to be 
known by their colour ^ their features^ ihcir form^ or the 
very hair of their heads, which . is brought into the ac- 
count f But alas! fo far are the divine writings from 

giving any fuch account, that they fliew the afl'ertion to 
be falfe. They fhew that the J defcehdants of Cu(h 
were of the colour, to which the advocates for Cavery 
allude ; and of courfe, that there was no fuch limitation 
of colour to the pofterity of Canaan, or the inheritors 
ot the curfe. 

Suppofe we fhould .now fliew, upon the moft undent 
able evidence, * that thofe of the wretched Africans, 

who 



J Jeremiah fays, ch. xiiL 23, " Can the -ffithiopean change his co- 
** lour, or the leopard his fpot?" Now the word, which is here 
tranflated /Ethiopean^ is in the original Hebrew ** the dejcendant of 
" Ctt/3&!/\which ihews that this colour, was not confined to thede- 
fcendants of Canaan, as the advocates for flavery aflert. 

* It is very extraordinary that the advocates for flavery fliould 
conGder thofe Africans, whom they call .negroes, as the defcend- 
ants ofCanaant when few hiflorlcal fafts can be fo well afcertained, 
as that out of the defcendants of the four fons of Ham, the defcend* 
ants of Canaan were the only people, (it we except the Carthagini- 
ans, who were a colony of Canaan, and Were afterwards ruined) 
who did not fettle in that quarter of the globe. Africa was incon- 
trovertibly peopled by the pofteritv of the three other fons. We 
cannot fliew this in a clearer manner, than in the words of the 
learned Mr. Bryant, in his letter to Mr. Granville Sharp on tliis fub- 
]e£l. 

" We learn from the fcripture, that Ham had four fons, ChuSy Miztd' 
*^ fm, Phut, and Ca7iaan, Gen. x. 5,6. Canaan occupied Palejiine, and 
♦* the country called by his name; Mizraim, Egypt: but Phut paffed 
^* deep into y^n^fl, and, I believe, moft of the nations in that part of thei 
*' world are defcended from him: at leaft more than from any other 
** perfon./' Jofephus fays, " that Phut was the founder of tne nations 
** in Lybiay and the people were from him called Phuty. Antiq. L. i> 
*♦ g. 7. " By Lyhia he underftands, as the Greeks did, /^rica in ge- 
*' neral; for the particular country called LybiaProperiWSiS peopled 
** by the Lubim, or Lehabim, one of the branches fjom Mizraim* 
** Chron. Pafchale, p. 29. 

" The fons of Phut fettled in Mauritanioj where was a country 
<* called PhutiQi and a river of the like denominacioi>. Mauricanlai: 

« FIuyW 
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who arc (ingled out as inheriting the curfe, are the de- 
fcendants of Cufh or Phut; and that we fliould {hew 
farther, that but a fingle remnant of Canaan, which was 
afterwards ruined, was ever in Africa at all. — Here all 

is confternation. 

But unfortunately again for the argument, though 
wonderfully for the confirmation that the fcriptures are 
, of divine original, the whole prophecy has been com- 
pleted. A part of the defcendants of Canaan were 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and became tri- 
butary and fubjcft to the Ifraelites, or the defcendants 
of Shem* The Greeks afterwards, as well as the Ro- 
maijs, who were both the defcendants of Japhet, not 
only fubdued thofc who were fettled in Syria and Pale- 
ftine, but purfued and conquered all fuch as were thea 
Remaining. Thefc were the Tyrians and Carthaginians : 

the 



^* Fluvius ufque ad praefens Tempus Phut diclter, omnifq ; circa eum 
" Regio Phutenfis. Hi' ron, Tradit. HebroeaB. — Amnem, qyem vocant 
" FuL** Pliny, L. 5. c. i Some of this family fettled above JEgypt, 
" near Ethiopia, and vi*ere ftyled Troglodytae. Syncellus, p. 47. 
" Manv jcf them pafled Inland, and peopled the Medlteranean 
" country." 

" In procefs of timciXhe fons of C^«j i^lfo, /'after their expultion 
" from Egypt^ made fettlements upon the fea coaft of ^nVa, and 
" came into Mauritania. Hence we find traces of them alfo in the 
** names of places, fuch as Churi^^ Chufares^ uppn the ^oaft : and a 
" river Chufa, and a city potta, together with a promontary, CotiSf 
5* in Mauritania, all denominated from Chus;who at different t?hies, 
*' and by different people, was called Chus^ Cuth^ Cojbi and Cotis,-^ 
" The river Cufa i^ mentioned by P(iny, Lib. 5. c. i. and by Ptolo- 
y wiy." 

" Many ages after thefe fettlements, tl^ere was another eruption 
^* of the Cujloites into thefe parts, under the name of'-Saracens and 
^^ MoorSy who over-ran Africa^ to the very extremity of Mount Atlas, 
" They paffed over and conquered Spairi to the nprth, and they ex- 
<* tended therafelvesfouthward, as I faidin my treatife, to the rivers 
** Senegal andGawHo, and as low as the Gold Coajl, 1 mentioned this, 
" becaufe I do not think that they proceeded much farther : moft of 
" the nations to th^/mth being, as I imagine, of the race of Phut. 
" The very country upon the river Gambia on one fide, is at this day 
" called PWa, -of which Bluet , in his hiftory of Juba Ben Sohmont 
" gives an account.** 
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the former of whom were ruined by Alexander and the 
Greeks, the latter by Scipio and the Romans. 

It appears then that the fecond argument is wholly 
inapplicable and falfe: that it is falfc in its apflicaiion^ 
becaufe thofe, who were the objects of the curie, were 
a totally diftinft people : that it is falfe in its proofs he- 
caufe no fuch diftinguifhing marks, as have been fpeci- 
fied, are to be found in the divine writings: and that, if 
the proof could be made out, it would be now inappli- 
cable. , as the curfe has been long compleated. 

With refpeft to the third argument, we muftnow fup- 
pofe that the fcriptures are falfe; that mankind did not 
all fpring from the fame original; that there are different 
fpecies of men.. Now what muft we iuftly conclude 
from fuch a fuppofuion ? Muft we concluae that one fpe- 
cies is inferiour to another, and that the inferiority de- 
pends upm their colour <y or \\\t\v features j or their ^rwif 
— No — We muft now confult the analogy of nature;, 
and the conclufion will be this: *' that as ftie tempered 
the bodies of the different fpecies of men in a different 
degree, to enable them to endure the refpedive climates 
ot their habitation, fo (he gave them a variety of coloui: 
and appearance with a like benevolent defign/* 

To lum up the whole. If the fcriptures are true, it 
is evident that the pofterity of Cain are j?o more; that 
the curfe of Hj/w has been accompliflied;. and that, as 
all men were derived from the fame ftbck, fo this vari- 
ety of appearance in men muft cither have proceeded 
from fome interpofition of the Deity; or from a co-ope- 
ration of certain caufes, which have an effeft upon the 
human frame, and have the power of changing it more 
or lefs from its primitive appearance, as they happen to 
be more or lefs numerous or powerful than thofe, which 
aded upon the frame of man in the firft feat of his ha- 
bitation. If from the interpofition of the Deity, then 
we muft conclude that he, who bringeth good out of 
evil, produced it for their convenience. If, from the 
co-operation of the cj^ufes before related, what argu- 
ment may not be found againft any fociety of men, who 
fhould happen to differ, in the points alluded to, from 
purfelves? Jf, 
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If, on the other hand,"^the fcriptures are falfc, then it 
is evident, that there was neither fiich a perlbn as Cain 
nor Ham. nor Canaan; and that nature beftowed fuch 
colouf, features, and form, updn th*^ different fpecies of * 
men, as were beft adapted to their fittiation. 

Thus, on which ever fuppofition it is founded, the 
whole argumeht milft falK And indeed \i is-iihpoflibic 
that it can fiand, even in the eye of common fenfe. — 
For if you admit ' the' y&rm of men as a juttification of 
flavery, you may fubjligate your own brother: li fea- 
turesy then you mud quarrel with all the world: \{ co- 
lour ^ where are yoa to ftop? It is evident, that if you 
travel from the equator to the nothern pole, you will 
find a regular gradation of colour from black to white • 
Now if you can juftly take him for your flave, who is 
of the deepeft die, what hinders you from taking him 
alfo, who only differs from the former but by a Ihadc. 
Thus you may proceed, taking each in a regular fuccef- 
fion to the poles. But wHo are you, that thus take into 
flavery fo many people? Where do you live yourfelf? 
po you live in Spain, or in France, or in Britain f If in 
either of thefe countries, take care left the whiter natives 
of the north fhould have a claim apon yourfelf. — But the 
argument is too ridiculous to be farther noticed, • 

Having novf filenced the whole argument, we might 
immediately proceed to the difculTion of other points, 
without even declaring our opinion as to which of the 
/uppofitions may be right, on which it has been refuted ; 
but we do not think ourfelves at liberty to do this, T-he 
prefent age would rejoice to find that the fcriptures had 
no foundation, and would anxiouHy catch at the writings 
of him, who fhould mention them in a doubtful man- 
lier. We (hall therefore declare our fentiments, by 
afferting that they are true, and that all mankind, how- 
ever various their appearance, are derived from the fame 
flock. 

To prove this, we (hall not produce thofe innumera- 
ble arguments, by which the fcriptures have flood the 
tefl of ages, but advert to a fingle fadt. It is an uni- 
ycrfal Uw, obfervable throughout the ivholc creation, 

that 
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that if two animals of a different fpecies propagate^ their 
offspring is unable to continue its own /pedes. By this ad- 
mirable law, the different fpeCies are preferved diftindj 
ev^ry poiSbility of confufion is prevented, and the world 
is forbidden to be over-run by a race of monftcrs. Now, 
if we apply this law to thofe of the human kind, who 
are faid to be of a diftincl fpecies from each other, « 
immediately fails. The mulattoe is as capable of conti* 
nuing his o\yn fpecies as his father; a clear and irrefra- 
gable proof, that the f fcripture account of the creation 
is true, and that " God, who hath made the world, 
** hath made of * one blood all the nations, of men that 
" dwell on all the face of the earth.** 

But if this be the cafe, it will be faid that mankind 
were originally of one colour; and it will be afked at 
the fame time, what it is probable that the colour was, 
and how they came to afTumc fo various an appearance? 
To each of thefe \ye fhall m%ke that reply, which we 
conceive to be the moil rational. 

As n>a,nkind were originally of the fame flock, fo it 
is evident that they were originally of the fame colour. 
But how fhall we attempt to afeertain it? Shall we jEiatf- 
lifhmen fay, that it was the fame as that v^hich we now 
find to be peculiar to ourfelves? — No — This would be 
a vain and partial confideration, and would betray our 

judgment 

t When America was firfl difcovered, it was thought by fomc, 
that the fcripture account of the creation was falfe, and that there 
were different fpecies of men, becaufe they could never fugpofe 
that people, in fo rude a ftate as the Americans, could have tranf- 
, ported themfelves to that continent from any parts of the known 
world. This opinion however was rcfute4 by the celebrated Cap- 
tain Cook, who ihewed that the traje6l between the continents of 
Afia and America, was as fhort 35 fome, which people in as rude 
a Hate have been aftually known to pafs. This affords an excellent 
caution againft an ill-judged and hafty cenfure of the divine writ- 
logs, becaufe av^i^ difficulty which may be (Parted, c^mnot be in- 
flantly cleared up. 

* The divine writings, which alTcrt that all men were derived 
from the fame ftock, {hew alfo, in the fame inllance of Cujh^ p. 115, 
that fome of them had changed their original complexion. 
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judgment to have arifen from that falfe fondnefs, which 
habituates us to fuppofe, that every thing belonging to 
ourfelves is the perfedeft and the beft. Add to this, 
that we (hould always be liable to a juft reproof from 
every inhabitant of the globe, whofe colour was differ- 
ent from our own ; becaufe he would juftly fay, that he 
had as good a right to imagine that his own was the pri- 
mitive colour, as that of any^ other people* 

How then Ihall we attempt to afcertain it? Shall we 
look into the various climates of the earth, fee the co- 
lour that generally prevails in the inhabitants of each, 
and apply the rule? This will be certainly free from par- 
tiality, and will afford us a better profpeft of fuccefs: 
for as every particular diftrift has its particular colour, 
fo it is evident that the complexion of Noah and his 
fbns, from whom the reft of the world were defcended, 
was the fame as thart, which is peculiar to the coujitry, 
which was the feat of their habitation* This, by fuch a 
mode of decifion, will be found a dark olive; a beauti- 
ful colour, and a juft medium between white and blacky 
That this was the primitive colour, is highly probable 
from the obfervations that have been made; and, if ad- 
mitted, will afford a valuable Icffon to the Europeans, 
to be cautious how they deride thofe of the oppofite 
complexion, as there is great reafon to prefume, that 
the pure/i * white is as far removed from the primitive 
colour as the deepefi' black. 

We tome now to the grand queftion, which is, that 
if mankind were originally of this or any other colour, 
how came it to pafs, that they fhould wear fo various an 
appearance? We reply, as we have had occafion to fay- 
before, either by the interpofition of ihe Deity ; ox by a co*> * 
operation of certain caufes^ which have an effed upon the 
human frame y and have the power of changing it more or 



♦ The following are the grand colours difcernible' in mankind^ 
between which there are many fhades ; . 

White ) C Cppper 

\ —Olive- \ 
Brown j C Black 
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lefs fnm its primitive appearance^ as they are more or lefs 
numerous or powerful than tbofe^ which ailed upon the 
frame of man in the firjl feat of his habitation. 

With rcfped to the Divine interpofuion, two epochs 
have been ailigned, when this difference of colour has 
been imagined to have been fo prqduced. The firft is 
that, which )ias been related, when the curfe was pro- 
nounced on a branch of the pofterity of Ham. But this 
argument has been already refuted ; for if the particular 
colour alluded to were affigned at this period, it was 
"afligned to the defcendants of Canaan^ to diftinguifh them 
from thoFe of his other brothers, and was therefore limited 
to the fo! mer. But the defcendants of * Cu/h^ as we 
have (hewn before, partook of the fame colour ; a clear 
proof, that it was neither aifigned ta them on this occa- 
fion, nor at this period. 

The fecond epoch is that, when mankind were dif- 
perfed on, the building of Babel. It Jias been thought, 
that both national features and colour might probably have 
been given them at this time, bccaufc thefe would have 
affifted the confufion of language, by caufing them to 
difperfe into tribes, and would have united more firmly 
the individuals of each, after the difperfion had taken 
place. But this is improbable: fiirft, becaufe there is 
great reafon to prefume that Mofes, who has mentioned 
the confufion of language, would have mentioned thefe 
circumfl:ances alfo, if they had adually contributed to 
bring about fo Angular an event: fecondly, becaufe the 
confufion of language was fufEcient of itfelf to have 
accompliftied this } and we cannot fuppofe that the Deity • 
could have done any thin^ in vain : and thirdly, becaufe^ 
if mankind had been difperfed, each tribe in its peculiar 
hue, it is impoffible to conceive, that they could have 
wandered and fettled in fuch a manner, as to exhibit 
that regular gradation of colour from the equator to 
the poles, fo confpicuous at the prefent day. 

(^ Thefe 

* See note, p. 115. To this we may add, that the reft of the 
defcendants of Ham, as far as they can be traced, are now alfo black, 
as well as many of the defcendants of Shan. 
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Thcfe are the only periods, which there has been even 
the ihadow of a probability for affigning ; and we may 
therefore conclude that the preceding obfervations, to- 
gether with fuch circumftances as. will appear in the pre- 
fent chapter, will amount to a demonft ration, that the 
difference of colour was never caufed by any interpofi- 
tion of the Deity, and that it muft have proceeded there- 
fore from thar incidental co-operation of caufesj which has 
been before related. 

What thefe caufes are, it is out of the power of human 
wifdom pofitively to affert: there are fafls, however, 
which, if properly weighed and put together, will throw 
confiderable light upon the fubjeft. Thefe we ihall fub- 
mit to the perufal of the reader, and fliall deduce from 
them fuch inferences only, as almoft every perfon muft 
make in his own mind, on their recital. 

The firft point, that occurs to be afcertained, is, 
" What part of the fkin is the feat of colour?*' The 
old ianatomifts ufually divided the ikin into two parts, 
or lamina; the exterior and thinneft; called by the 
Greeks Epiderjnisy by the Romans Cutitulaj and hence 
by us Cuticle y and the interiour, called by the former 
Derma, and by the latter Cutis or true/kin. Hence they 
muft neceffarily have fuppofed, that, as the truejkin was 
in every refpeft the fame in. all human fubjefts, however 
various their external hue, fo the feat of colour muft 
have exiftcd in the Cuticle, or upper furface. 

Malphigi, an eminent Italian phyfician, of the laft 
century, was the firft perfon who difcovered that the 
flcin was divided into three lamina, or parts; the Cutickj 
the true Jhin, and a certain coagulated fubftance fituatcd 
between both, which he diftinguiflied by the title of 
Mucofum Corpus \ a title retained by anatomifts to the 
prefent day: whicji coagulated fubftance adhered fo firm- 
ly to the Cuticle, as, in all former anatomical preparations, 
to have come ofi^ with it, and, from this circumftance, to 
have led the ancient anatomifts to believe, that there were 
but two lamina, or divifible portions in the human fldn. 

This difcovery was fufficient to afcertain the point ia 
queftion : for it appeared afterwards that the Cuticle^ 

whca 
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when divided according to this difcovcry from the other 
lamina, was femi-tranfparent; that the cuticle of the 
blackeft negroe was of the fame tranfparency and colour, 
as that bf the pureft white ; and hence, the true Jhins 
of both being invariably the fame, that the mucojum 
corpus "wz^ the feat of colour. 

This has been farther confirmed by all fubfequent 
anatomical experiments, by which it appears, that, what- 
ever is the colour of this intermediate coagulated fub- 
fiance, nearly the fame is the apfftirent colour of the up«« 
per furface of the ikin. Neither can it be otherwlfe; 
for the Cuticle^ from its tranfparency, mud neceffarily 
tranfmit the colour of the fubftance beneath it, in the 
fame manner, though not in the fame degree, as the 
cornea tranfmits the colour of the iris oi the eye^ This 
tranfparency is a matter of ocular demonftration in white 
people. It. is confpicuous in every bluih; for no one 
can imagine, that the cuticle becomes red, as often as 
this happens: nor is it lefs difcoverable in the veins^ 
which are fo eafy to be difcerned; for no one can fup- 
pofe, that the blue ftreaks, which he conftantly fees ta 
the faired complexions, are painted, as it were, on the 
furface of the upper Ikin. From thdfe, and a variety 
of other * obfervations, no maxim is more true in phy- 
fiology, than that on the muco/um corpus depends the colour^ 
of the human body ; or, in other words, that the muco/um 
corpus being of a different colour in different inhabitants 
of the globe, and-appcaring through the cuticle or upper 
furface of the ikin, gives them that various appearance, 
which ftrikes us fo forcibly in contemplating the human 
race. , 

As this can be incontrovertibly afcertained, it is evi« 

dent. 



* Difeafes have a great efFefl upon the muco/um corpus^ but parti- 
cularly the jaundice, which turns it yellow. Hence, being tranfmitted 
through the cuticle, the yellow appearance of the whole body. — 
But this, even as a matter of ocular dcmoAftration, is not coilfined 
fglely to white people; negroes themfelves, while alFefted with thefe 
or other dii orders, changing their black colour for that which (Jbet 
difeafe has conveyed to the mucous fubftance. 
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dent, that whatever caufes co-operate in producing fhis 
different appearance, they produce it by ading upon the 
mucofum corpus^ which, from the almoft incredible man- 
ner in which the * cuticle is perforated, is as acceiiible 
as the cuticle itfelf. Thefe caufes are probably thofe 
various qualities of things, which, combined with the 
influence 6f the fun, contribute Xo form what we call 
elimate. For when any perfon confiders, that tbe^mucous 
fubftance before-mentioned, is found to vary in its co- 
lour, as the climates vary from the equator to the poles^ 
his mind muft be inftantly ftruck with the hypothefis, 
and he muft adopt it without any hefitation, as the 
genuine caufe of the phaenomenon. 

This faft, f of the variation of the mucous fubfiance ac^ 
cording Jo the fituation of the place^ has been clearly afcer- 
tain'ed in the numerous anatomical experiments that have 
been made; in which, fubjefts olall nations have come 
under confideration* The natives of many of the king- 
doms and Ifles of Afid^ arc found to have their corpus 
mucofum black. Thofe of Africa^ fituated near the line, 
of the fame colour. Thofe of the maritime parts of the 
fame continent, of a dulky fcrown, nearly approachii>g 
to it ; and the colour becomes lighter or darker in pro- 
portion as the diftance from the equator is either greater 
or lefs. The Europeans are the faireft inhabitants of the 
world. Thofe fituated in the moft fouthern regions ot 
Zurope^ have in their corpus mucofum^ tinge of the dark 
hue of their African neighbours: hence the epidemick 
complexion, prevalent among them, is nearly of the co- 
lour of the pickled Spanifh olive ; while in this country, 
and thofe fituated nearer the north pole, it appears to be 
nearly, if not abfolutely, white. 

Thefe 



* The cutaneous pores are fo exceflively finall, that one grain of 
fand, (according to Dr. Lewenhoeck's calculations) would- cover 
many hundreds of tirem. 

t We do not mean to infinuate that the fame people have their corpus* 
mucofum fenfibly vary, as often as they go into another latitude, but 
that the faft is true only of different people, who have been long 
eftablifhed in different latitudes. 
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Thefe are ^ fafts^ which anatomy has eftablifhed; and 
we acknowledge them to be fuch, that we cannot divcft 
ourfelves of ^e idea, that climate has a confiderable 
Ihare in producing a difference of colour. Others, wc 
know, have invented other hypothefis, but all of them- 
have been inftantly refuted, as unable to explain the dif- 
ficulties for which they were advanced, and as a^folutely 
contrary to faft : and the inventors themfelves hit ve been 
obliged, almoft as loon as they have propofed. them, 
to acknowledge them deficient. . ' 

The only objedion of any confequence, that has ever 
been made to the hypothefis of climale^ is this, thatpeo* 
pie under the fame parallels are not exaflly of the fame colour. 
Btit this is no objeftion in faft: for it does not follow 
that thofe countries, which are at an equal diftance from 
the equator, (hould have their climates the fame. In- 
deed nothing is more contrary to experience than this. 
Climate depends upon a variety of accidents. High 
mountains, in the neighbourhood of a place, make it 
cooler, by chilling the- air that is carried over them by 
the winds. Large fpreading fucculent plants, if among 
the produftions of the foil, have the fame effeflt:' they 
afford agreeable coojing Ihades, and a moift atmofphere 
" from their continual exhalations, by which the ardour of 
the fun is confiderably abated. While the foil, on the 
other hand, if of a fandy nature, retains the heat in an 
uncommon degree, and makes the fummers confidera- 
bly hotter than thofe which are found to exift in the 
fame latitude, where the foil is different. ' To this prox- 
imity of what maiy be termed burning fhnds^ and to the 
fulphurous and metallick particles, which are continual^ 
ly exhaling from the bowels of the earth, is afcribed 
the different degree of blacknefs, by which fome African 
nations are difl:inguifhable from each other, though un- 
der the fame parallels- To thefe obfcrvations, we may 

add. 



* We beg leave to return our thanks here to a gentleman, emi- 
nent in the medical line, who furniflied us with the above-mentioned 
fafts. " - 
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add, that though the inhabitants of the fame parallel 
are not cxaftly of the fame hue, yet they differ only 
by fhades of the fame colour; or, to fpeak with more 
prccifion, that there are no two people, in fuch a fitu- 
ation, one of whom is ^yhite^ and. the other black. 
To funi up the whole—— Suppofe we were to take a 
common globe; to begin at the equator; to paint every 
country along the meridian line in fucceffion from thence 
to the poles ; and to paint them > with the fame colour 
which prevails in the tefpective inhabitants of each, we 
Ihould fee the black, . with which we had been obliged 
to begin, infenfibly changing to an olive, and the olive, 
through as many intermediate colours, to a white: and 
if, on the other hand, we ihould complete any one of 
the parallels according to the fame plan, we ihould fee 
a difference perhaps in the appearance of fome of the 
countries through which it ran, though the difference 
would coniift wholly in ihades of the fame colour* 

The argument therefore, which is brought againil the 
hypothelis, is fo far from being an objcftion, that we 
ihall coafider it as one of the firff: arguments in its fa- 
vour: for if climate has really an influence on the mu^ 
eous fubjlance of the body, it is evident, that we muil 
not only expeft to fee a gradation of colour in the inha- 
bitants from the equator to the poles, but alfo * differ- 
ent fhades of the fame colour in the inhabitants of the 
fame parallel. 

To this argument, we fhall add one that is incontro- 
vertible, which is, that when the black inhabitants of 
Africa are tranfplanted to colder^ or the white inhabitants 
of Europe to hotter climates, their children, bom there, 

arc 



* * Suppofe we were to fee two nations, contiguous to eath other, 
of black and white inhabitants in the fame paralld, even this would 
be no objeflion, for many circumftances are to be confidered. A 
black people may have wandered into a white, and a white people 
into a black latitude, and they may not have been fettled there a fuf- 
ficient length of time for fuch a change to have bedn accomplifhed 
in their complexion, as that they ihould be like the old eflabliihed 
inhabitants of the parallel, into which they have lately come. 
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are of a different colour from ihemfelves \ that is, lighter 
' in the firft, and darker in the fecond inftance. 

As a proof of thefirft, we fhall give the words of the 
Abbe Raynal, ' in his admired publication. * " The 
*« children/' fays he, " which they, (the Africans) pro- 
** create in America^ are not fo black as their parents 
** were. After each generation the difference becomes 
** more palpable^ It is poffible, that after a numerous 
«« fucceffion qf generations, the men come from Africa 
** would not be diftinguiflied from thofe of the country, 
*^ into which they may have been tranfplanted/* 

This circumftance we have had the pleafure of hear- 
ing confirmed by a variety of perfons, who have been 
witneiTes of the fadt ; but particularly by many f intelli- 
gent Africans, who have been parents themfelves in 
America^ and who have declared that the difference is fo 
palpable in the northern provinces^ that not only they 
themfelves have conflantly obferved it, but that they 
have heard it obferved by others. 

Neither is this variation in the children from the co- 
lour of their parents improbable. The children of the 
blackeji Africans are \ born white. In this flate they con- 
tinue for about a month, when they change to a pale 
yellow. In procefs of time they become brown. Their 
ikin (till continues to increafc' in darknefs with their age, 
till it becomes of a dirty, fallow black, and at length, 
after a certain period of years, gloffy and fhining* Now, 
if climate has any influence, on the mucous fuhjlance of 

the 



* Juftamond's Abb6 Raynal, v. 5. p. 193. 

\ The author of this Effay made it his bufinefs to inquire of the 
iDo(l intelligent of thofe, whom he could^meet with in London, as 
CO the authenticity of the faft. All thofe from America aflured him 
that it was ftriclly true; thofe from the Weft- Indies, that thev had 
never obferved it there ; but that they had found a fenfible diiFer- 
ence in themfelves fince they came to England. 

:f This circumftance, which always happens, ihews that they are 
descended from the fame parents as ourfelves; for had they been a 
diftinfl fpecies of rtien, and the blacknefs entirely ingrafted in their 
conftitution and frame, there is great reafon to prefume, that their 
children would have been born black- 
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the body, this variation in the children from the colour 
of their parents is an event, which rauft be reafonably 
cxpeftcd : for being born white, and not having equally 
powerful caufes to a£t upon them in colder, as their pa- 
rents had in the hotter climates which they left, it mufl: 
neceffarily follow, that the fame eflFeft cannot pofSbly 
be produced. 

Hence alfo, if the hypothefis be admitted, may be 
deduced the reafon, why even thofe children, who have 
been brought* from their country at an early age into cold- 
er regions, have been *obfcrved to be of a lighter co- 
lour than thofe who have remained at home till they ar- 
rived at a ftate of manhoods For having undergone 
fome of the changes which we mentioned to have at- 
tended their countrymen from infancy to a certain age, 
and having bejn taken away before the reft could be 
completed, thefe farther changes, which would have 
taken place had they remained at home, feem either to 
have been checked in their progrefs, or weakened in 
their degree, by a colder climate* 

We come now to the fecond and oppofite cafe ; for a 
proof of which we (hall appeal to the words of Dn Mit- 
chell, in the Philofophical Tranfadions. f " The Spani- 
*' ards who have inhabited America under the torrid zone 
^' for any time, arc become as dark coloured as our na- 
*' tive Indians oi^irginia^ of which, I myf&lf have been 
a witnefs:^ and were they not to intermarry with the 
Europeans^ but lead the fame rude and barbarous lives 
with the Indians J it is very probable that, in a fuccef- 
fion of many generations, they would become as dark 
in complexion/* 
To this inftance we fhall add one, which is mentioned 
by a j late writer, who defcribing the African coaft, and 

the 



■ ♦ This obfervatio« was communicated to us by thp gentleman in 
the medical line, to whom we returned our thanks for certain anato- 
mical fafls. 

t Philof. Tranf. No. 476. fefl. 4. . 

\ Trcatife upon the Trade from Great Britain to Africa, by an 
Africin merchant. 
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ihe European fcttlemcnts there, has the following paffagc, 
^' There are feVeral other fmall Portuguefe fettle men tg^ 
^* and on,e of forae note at Mitombaj a river in Sierra 
f^ Leon. The people here called Poriugue/ey are princi- 
'^ pally perfons bred from a mixture of the firft Eortu- 
*^ gueje difcoverers with the natives, and now become, 
*' in their complexion and woolly quality of their hair, per^ 
*' fe6l negrdesy retaining however a fmattering of the 
** Portuguefe language/* 

Tbefc fafts, with refpefl: to the colonifts of the £wr(?- 
peansy %rt of the higheft importance in the prefenccafe, 
and deferve a ferious attention. For when we know to 
a certainty fr'om whom they are defcended; when we 
know that they were, at the time of their tranfplantx- 
tion, of the fame colour as thofe from whom they feve- 
rally fprung; and when, on the other hand, we are cre- 
dibly informed, that they have chailged it for the native 
colour of the 4)lace which they now inhabit; the evi- 
dence in fupport of thcfe fafts is as great, as if a perfon, 
on the removal of two or three families into another 
climate, had determined to afcertan the circumRance ; 
as if he had gone with them and watohed their children} 
as if he had communicated his obfervatiohs at His da^ath 
to a fucceSbr ; as if his fucceifor had profecuted the 
plan, and thus an uninterrupted chain of evidence ha-d 
been kept up from their .firft removal to any determined 
period ot Succeeding time. ^ 

]^ut though thefe facts feem fuf5cient*of themfelves to 
confirm our opinion^ they are not the only fads which 
can be adduced in its fupport. It can be (hewn, that 
the members of the very fame family, when divided 
from each other, and removed into different countries, 
have nflt only changed their family con>plexion, but that 
they have changed it to as many different colours as they 
have gone into different regions of the world. We cart- 
tiot have, perhaps, a more ftriking inftance of this, 
than in the Jews. Thefe people arc fcattered oyer the 
face of the, whole earth. They have preferved them- 
felves diftinft from the reft of the world by their religi* 
on J and, as they never intermarry with any but thofe of 

11 their 
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their own feft, fo they have no mixture of blood in theif 
veins, that they fliould differ from each other: and yet 
nothing is more true, than that the * Englijh Jew is 
white, the Portuguefe fwarthy, the Armenian olive, and 
the Arabian cbpper; in (hort, that there appear to be as^ 
many different .fpecics of Jews^ as there are ^countries 
in which they refide. ' 

To thefe fads we fhall add the following <Jbfervation, 
that if»we can give credit to the ancient hiltorians in ge- 
ncral, a change from the darkcft black to the pureft 
white muft have aftually been accomplifhed. One in- 
ftance, perhaps, may be thought JufEcient, j- Herodotus 
relates, that the Colchi were blacky and that they had 
crhped hair. Thefe people were a detavchment of the 
Ethiopian army under Sejejirii^ who followed him in his 
expedition, and fettled in that part of the world, where 
Colchis isufually reprcfeuted to have been fituated. Had 
not the fame author infonmed us of this circumftance, 
.we fhould have thought it J ftrange, that ^ people of 
this dcfcription Ihould have been found in fuch a lati- 
tude. Now, asi.they were undoubtedly fettled there, 
and as they were- ©cither fo totally deftroycd, nor made 
any fuch rapid conquefts, as that hiftory ihould notice 
the event, there, is great reafon to prefume, that their 
defcendants continued in the fame,- or fettled in the ad* 
jacent country; from whence it will follow, that they, 
muft have changed their complexion to that, which is 
obfervable in the inhabitants of this particular region at 
the prefcnt day; or, in other words, that the black in^ 

habitant 



* We mean fucl> otily a^-are natives of the countries which we 
mention, and whofe anceftors have, been fettled there for a certain 
period of time. 

t Herodotus. Euterpe, p. 80. Editio Stephani> printed 1570. 

f This circumftance confirms what vve.faid in a former note, p. 
126, that evtn if two nations were to be found in the .fame parallel, 
one of whom was black, and the other white, it would form no ob- 
jeftion againfl: the hypothefis of climate, as one of them might have 
been uew feeders from a diftant country. 
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habitant of Colchis muft have been changed into the * 
fair CircaJJian. 

As we have now (hewn it to be highly probable, froiln 
the fafts which have been advanced, that climate is the 
caufe of the difference of colour which prevails in the 
different inhabitants of the globe, we fliall now fhew its 
probability from fo fimilar an effeft produced on the mu- 
cous fubflance before-mentioned by fo fimilar a caufe, that 
though the faft does not abfolutely prove oui^ conjecture 
to be right, yet it will give us ' a very lively conception 
of the manner, in which the phainomenon may be cauf- 
cd. - 

This probability may be fhewn in the cafe of freckles j 
which are to be feen in the face of children, but of fuch 
only, as have the thinnefl and moCk tranfparent fkins, 
and are occalioned by the rays of the fun, ftriking for- 
cibly on the mucous fubjlance of the face, and drying the 
accumufating fluid. This accumulating fluid, or per- 
fpiraWe matter, is at firft colourlefs ; but being expofed 
to violent heat, or dried, becomes brown. Heiice, the 
mucofum corpus being tinged iti various parts by this 
brown coagulated fluid, and the parts fo tinged appear- 
ing through the cuticle^ or upper furface of the (kin, 
ariles that fpotted appearance, obfervable in the cafe re- 
cited* 

Now, if we were, to conceive a black fkin to be an 
uniwrfal freckle^ or the rays of the fun to aQ: fo uni- 
verfally on the mucous fubjlance of a perfon*s face, as to 
produce thefe fpots fo contiguous to each other that they 
fliould unite, we fhould then fee, in imaglnatioti, a face 
fimilar to thofe, which are daily to be feen among black 
people: and if we were to conceive his body to be ex- 
pofed 



* Suppofe, without the knoiylecige of any hiftarian, they had 
made fuch confiderable conquefts, as to have. fettled themfelves at 
the diftance of 1000 miles in any one diredlion fromCo/r/«V, ftill.they 
muft have changed their colour. For h^dthey gone in an Eaftern or 
Wefterii direflion, they muft have been of the fame colour as the 
Circaffians; if to the north, whiter; if to the fouth, of a copper. 
There are no people within that diftance of O/khhy who are black* 
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pofed or afted upon in the fame manner, we fhoujd then 
fee his body affuming a fimilar appearance ; and thus we 
fliould fee the whole mstn of dt pcrfcfl: black, or rcfem- 
bling one of the naked inhabitants of the torrid zone. 
Now as the feat of freckles and of blacknefs is the fame ; 
as their appearance is fimilar; and as the caufe of the 
firft is the ardour of the fun, it is therefore probable 
that the caufe of the fecond is the fame: hence, if we 
fubftitute for the word '^ /««," what is analogous to it, 
the word xlimaie^ the fame effeft may be fuppofed, to be 
produced, and the conjefturc to receive a fanftion. 

Nor is it unlikely that the hypothefis, which confiders 
the caufe of freckles and of blacknefs as the fame, may 
be right. For if blacknefs is occafioned by the rays of 
the fun ftriking forcibly and univerfally on the mucous 
fubjiance'oi iht body, and drying the accumulating fluid, 
we can account for the different degrees of it to be found 
in the different inhabitants of the globe. For as the 
quantity of perfpirablc fluid, and the force of the folar 
rays is fucceffivcly increafed, jts th^ climates are fuccef- 
fively warmer, from any given parallel to the line, it 
follows that the fluid, with which the mucous fubftance 
will be ftained, will be fucceflivcly thicker and deeper 
coloured ; and hence, asl it appears through the cuticle, 
the complexion fucceflivcly darker;- or, what, amounts 
to the fame thing, there will be a difference of colour in 
the inhabitants of qvery fucceffjve parallel. 

From thefe, and the whole of the preceding obferva- 
tions on . the fubjeft, we may conclude, that as all the 
inhabitants of the earth cannot be otherwife than the 
children of the fame ^^arents, and as the difference of 
their appearance muft have of courfe proceeded from 
incidental caufes, thefe caufes are a combination of thofe 
qualities, which we call cBnate; that the blacknefs of 
the Africans is fo far ingrafted in their conftitution, in 
a courfe of many generations, that their children whoHy 
inherit it, if brought up in the fame fpot, but that it is 
not fo abfolutely interwoven in their nature, that it can- 
not be removed, if they are born and fettled in ant)tberj 
that Nocih a^nd his foqs were .probably of an olive com- 

^ plexionj 
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pLexion; that thofe of their decendants^ who went far- 
ther to the fouth, became of a deeper olive or copper; 
while thofe, who. went ftill farther, became of a ,d(ceper 
copper or black; that thofe, on the other hand, who 
travelled farther to the north, became lefs olive or brown^ 
while thofe who went ftill farther than the former, became 
lefs brown or white; and that if any man were to point 
out any one of the colours which prevails in the humam 
complexion, as likely to furnifh an argument, that the 
people of fuch a complexion were of a diflferent fpecies 
from the reft, it is probable that his own dcfceiidants, 
if removed to the climate to which this complexion is 
peculiar, would, in the coifrfe of a few generations, de- 
generate into the fame colour. 

Having now replied to the argument, " that the Africans 
*' arc an inferiour link of the chain of nature,** as far 
as it depended on their capacity and colour^ •we (hall now 
only take notice of an expreffion, which the receivers 
before-mentioned are pleafcd to make ufe of, " that they 
** are made for flavery." 

Had the Africans been made for Jlavery, or to become 
the property of any fociety of men, it is clear, from the 
obfcrvations that have been made in the fecond part of 
this Effay, that they mufl have been created devoid of 
reafon: but this is contrary to fa6t. It is clear alfo, that 
there muft have been many and evident figns of the /«- 
feriority of their nature ^ and that this fociety of men muft 
have had a natural right to their dominion: but this is 
equally falfe. No fuch figns of inferiority are tp be found 
in the one, and the right to dominion in the other is 
incidental: for in what volume of nature or religion is 
it written, that one fociety of men fliould breed Jlaves 
for the benefit of another? Nor is it lefs evident that 
they would have wanted many of thofe qualities which 
they have, and which brutes have not: they would have 
wanted that fpirit of liberty^ that * fenfe of ignominy and 

Jhame^ 

* There are a particular people among thofe tranfported from 
Africa to the colonies, who immediately on receiving puniiliment, 
deftroy themfelves. This is a faft which the receivers are unable tq 
fontiadidl. 
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jhame, which fo frequently drives them to the horrid 
extremity of finifhing their own exiftence. Nor would 
they have been endowed with a contemplative power ; for 
fucB a power would have been unneceffary to people in 
fuch a fituation ; or rather, its only ufc could have been to 
increafe their pain* We cannot fuppofe therefore that 
God has made an order of beings, with^fuch mental 
qualities and powers, for the fole purpofe ot being ufed 
as beajis^ ot injiruments of labour* And here, what a 
dreadful argument prefents itfelf againft you receivers? 
For if they have no underftandings as you confefs, then 
is your conduft impious, becaufe, as they cannot per- 
ceive the intention of your puniihment, your feverities 
cannot make them better^ But if, on the other hand, 
they have had underftandings, (which has evidently ap- 
peared) then is your condud equally impious, who, by 
deftroying tkcir faculties by the feverity of your difci-* 
pline, have reduced men, who had once the power of 
reafon, ro an equality with the brute creation. 



CHAP. IX. 

The reader may perhaps think, that the receivers have 
by this time expended all their arguments, but their 
{lore is not fo eafily exhaufted. They are well aware 
that juftice, nature, and religion, will continue, as they 
have ever uniformly done,^to oppofe their conduft. — 
This has driven them to exert their ingenuity, and has 
occafioned that multiplicity of arguments to be fourtd 
in the prcrfent queftion* 

Thcfe arguments are of a different complexion from 

the former. They confift in comparing the ftate of 

Jlaves with that of fome of the claffes of free men, and 

in certain fcencs of felicity, which the former are faid 

to enjoy. 

It is affirmed that the punifhments which the Africans 
undergo, are lefs fevere than the military; that their 
life is happier than that of the Englifh peafant; that they 
have the advantages of manumiflionj that they have 

their 
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their littleipots of ground, their holy-days, their dances; 
in Ihort, that their life is a fcene of feftivity and mirth, 
and that they arb much happier in the colonies than in 
their own country. 

Thefe reprefentations, which have been made out 
with much ingenuity and art, may have had their weight 
with the unwai^y ; but they will never pafs with men of 
confideratioh and fcnfe, who are accuftomed to eftimate 
the probability of things', before they admit ithem, to be 
true» ' Indeed the bare affcrtion, that their fituation is 
even comfortable, contains its own refutation, or at 
Icaft leads us to fufpecl that the perfon, who afferted it, 
has omitted fome' important confiderations in the ac- 
count. Such we fhall fliew ^ to have been aftually the 
cafe, and that the reprefentations of the receivers when 
ftripped of their gloffy ornaments, are but (bmpty de- 
clamation* 

Itisfaid, firft, ai military .punijhments^ that they are 
more fevere than thofe which the Africans undergo* — 
But this is a bare affertion without a proof. It is not 
fliewn even by thofe, who affert it, how the faft can be 
made out. We are left therefore to draw the conipari- 
foa ourfelves, and to fill up thofe important confiderati- 
ons, which we have juft faid that the receivers had omit- 
ted. 

That military punilhments are feverfe we confefs, but 
we dc^iy that they are fevercr than thofe with which they 
are compared* Where is the military man, whofe cars 
have b^n flit, whofe limbs have been mutilated, or 
whofe eyes have been beaten out? But let us even allow, 
that their punilhilien'ts are equal in the degree of their 
feverity: ftill they muft lofeby comparifon. Thefoldier 
is never punifhed but after a fair and equitable trial, and 
the decifion of a military court; the unhappy African, 
at the difcretiori of his Lord. The one * knows what 
particular condud will conftitute an offence j the other 

' '• ^ has 

♦ The articles of war are frequently read at the head of every 
regiment in the fervice, ftating thofe particular anions which are to 
be confidered as crimes. ; 
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has no fuch information, as he is wholly at the difpofal 
of paffion and caprice^ which may impofe upon any ac- 
tion, however laudable, the appellation of a crime* The 
former has it of courfe in his power to avoid a punifli- 
ment; the latter is never fafe. The former is punifhed 
for a real, the latter, often^ for an imaginary f;ault. 

Now will any perfon aflert, on comparing the whole 
of thofe circumftances together, whkh relate to their 
refpedive punifhments, that there edm be any doubt, 
which of the two are in the worft fitiiation, as to their 
penal fyftems ? . . 

With refpeA to the declaration, thatthe life of an Afri- 
can in the colonies is happier than that of an Englijh 
peafant, it4s equally falfe. Indeed we can fcarcely with- 
hold our indignation, when we confider, how ihame- 
fully the fituation of this latter clafs of men has been 
mifreprefented, to elevate the former to a ftate of fifti- 
ttous happtnefs. If the reprefentations of the r^mv^rj 
be true, it is evident that thofe of the ,mofl approved 
writers:, who have placed a Gonfidcrable Ihare of hap- 
pinefs in the cottage^ have been miftakea m their opini- 
on; and th^t thofe of the rich, who have been? heard to 
figh, and envy the felicity of the peafynt^ have ba^.; 
treacherous to their awn fenfatioUs. 

. But which are we to believe on the occafion? Thofe, 
who endeavour to drefs vice in thj? habit of 'i>irtue, or 
thofe, who derive their opinion from their own feelings? 
The latter are furely to bfe believed; and we may con- 
clude: therefore, that the horrid piftufre which is given 
of- the life of the peafafitj has^ not: fo juft a foundation as 
the receivers would lead us to fuppofe. For, has he no 
pleafure in the thought, that he lives in his mvn country^ 
and among his relations and friends? That he is aftually 
Jree^ and that his children will be the fame? That he 
can never hcjold as a bead? That he can fpeak his niind 
without the fear of the lajh? That he cannot even be 
ftruck with impunity f And that he partakes, equally 
with his fuperiours, of iht protection of the law? — Now, 
there is no one of thefe advantages which the African 
poffeffcs, and' no one, which the defenders of flavery 
take into their account. Of 
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Of fhc other comparifbns that are ufually made, we 
miy obferve in general, that, as they confid in compa^ 
ring the iniqultbus praAite of flavtry with other iniquit* 
ous pf-aftices^^ in force among other nations, they can 
neither raife it to the appearance of virtue, nor exte- 
nuate its guilt. The things compared are in thcfe in- 
ftances both of them evils alike. They call equally for 
redrefsj and are equally difgraeeful to the * governments 
which fufFer them, if not encourage them, to exift* 
To attempt therefore to juftify one fpecies of iniquity, 
by comparing it with another, is no juftification at all; 
and is fo far from anfwering the purpofe, for which the 
comparifon is intended, as to give us reafon to fufpefl:, 
that the comparer has but little notion either of equity 
or hbnour. 

We come now to thofe fcencs of felicity, which flaves 
are faid to enjoy. The firft advantage which they are 
faid to experience, is that of manumi^on. But here the 
advocates for flavery conceal an important circumftance- 
They expatiate indeed on the charms of freedom, and 
contend that it, muft be a bluffing in the eyes of thofe, 
v*ion whom it is conferred. We perfeftly agree with 
- >m in this particillar. But they do not tell us that 
tnefe advantages arci confined; that they are confined to 
iom^ favourite domefiick; that not one in an hundred ^n- 
joy them; and that they are never extended to thofe, 
who are employed in the cultivation of the fields as long 
as they can "work. Thefe are they, who are moft to be 
pitied, who are deftined to /^^r^f/2/^/ drudgery; and of 
whom no one whatever has a chance of being freed from 

S his 



* We cannot omit here to mention one of the cuftoms, which has 
been dftefn brought as a palliation of flavery, and which prevailed 
but a littre time ago, and we arc doubtful whether it does not pre- 
vail now, in trie metropolis of this country, of kidnapping men for 
the fervice of .the EaftJtidia Company. Every fubjeft, as long as 
he behaves well, has a right to the proteflion of government; and 
the tacit permiflion of ,fuch a fcene of iniquity, when it becomes 
ktiown, IS' as much' a breach of duty in government, as the condudl 
of thofe fubjefts, who, on other occafions, v/ould be termed, and 
Duniihed as, rebellious. 
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his fituation, till death either relcafcs him at once, or 
age renders him incapable of continuing his former la- 
bour. And here let it be remarked, to the difgrace of 
the receivers^ that he is then made free, not as a re^ 
ward for his paji fervices^ but, as his labour is then of 
little or no value, to fa*oe the * ta^c. 

With the fame artifice is mention alfo made of the lit- 
tle fpots, or gardens^ as they are called, which flavcs are 
faid to poffefs from the liberality of the receivers. But peo- 
ple muft not be led away by agreeable and pleafapt 
founds. They muft not fuppofe that thefe gardens are 
made for flowers ; or that they are places of amiifementj 
in which they can fpend their time in botanical rcfearches 
and delights* Alas, they do not furnifh them with a 
theme for fuch plcafing purfuits and fpeculations ! They 
muft be cultivated in thofe hours, which ought to be 
appropriated to f reft ; and they muft be cultivated, not 
for an amufement, but to make up, if it be pojjible^ the 
great deficiency in their weekly allowance of provifions* 
Hence it appears, that the receivers have no merit what- 
ever in fuch an appropriation of land to their unfortunate 
flaves : for they are either under the neccffity of doing 
this, or of loftng them by the* jaws ot famine. And it 
is a notorious faft, that, with their weekly allowance, 
and the produce of their fpots together, it is often with 
the greateft difficulty that they preferve a wretched cx- 
iftence* 

The third advantage which they are faid to experience, 
is that of holy-days^ or days of refpite from their ufual 
difcipline and fatigue. This is certainly a great indul- 
gence. 



* Theexpences of every parifli are defrayed by a poll-ta? on negroes, 
to fave which they pretend to liberate thofe who are paft labour; 
but they ftill keep them employed in repairing fences, or in doing 
fome trifling work on a fcanty allowance. For to free a field- 
fiegroe, To long as he can work, is a maxim, which, notwithflanding 
the numerous boafled manamifliQns, no mailer ever thinks of adopting 
in the colonies. 

t They muft be cultivated always on a Sunday, and frequently in 
thofe hours which iTiouId be appropriated to Jleep, or the wretched 
pofleffors muft be rnQviubly Jlatved. 
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gence, and ought to be recorded to the immortal honour 
of the receivers. We wifli we could exprcfs their libe- 
rality in thofe handfome terms, in which it defervcs to be 
reprefented, or applaud them Xufficiently fof deviating 
for once from the rigours of fervile difciplinc. But we 
confefs, that we are unequal to the tafk, and muft there- 
fore content ourfelves with obfcrving, that while the 
horfe has one day mfeven to refrefli his limbs, the happy 
African has but onem * Jifty-two^ as a relaxation /rom 
his labours. 

With refpedl to their dances ^ on which fuch a particular 
ftrefs has been generally laid, we fear that people may 
have been as (hamefuUy deceived, as in the former in- 
ftances. For from the manner in which thefe are gene- 
rally mentioned, we fhould almoft be led to imagine, 
that they had certain hours allowed them for the purpofe 
of joining in the dance, and that they had every comfort 
and convenience, that people are generally fuppofed 
to enjoy on fuch convivial occafibns. But this is iar from 
the cafe. Reafon informs us, that it can never be. If 
they wifh for fuch innocent recreations, they muft enjoy 
them in the time that is allotted them for fleep; and fo 
far are thefe dances from<proceeding from any uncom- 
mon degree of happinefs, which excites them to convivi- 
al fociety, that they proceed rather from an uncommon 
depreffion of fpirits, which makes them even facrifice 
their | reft, for the fake of experiencing for a moment 

a more 



* They are allowed in general three holy-days at Chriftmas, but 
in Jamacia they have two alfo at Eafter, and two at Whitfuntide : fo 
that on the largeft fcale, they have only feven days in a year, or one 
day in fifty-two. But this is on a fuppofition, that the receivers do 
^ not break in upon the afternoons, which they are frequently too apt 
to do. If it fhould be faid that Sunday is an holy-day, it is not true; 
it is fo far an holy-day, that they do not work for their mafters ; 
but fuch an holj'-day, that if they do not employ it in the cultivation 
of their little fpots, they muft bejlarved, 

t Thefe dances are ufually in the middle of the night; and fo de- 
iirous are thefe unfortunate people of obtaining but a joyful l^our, 
that they not only often give up their fleep, but add to the labours 
of the day, by going feveral miles to obtain it. 
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a more joyful oblivion of their cares. For fuppofe any- 
one of the receivers^ in the middle of a dance, were to 
addrefs his Haves in the following manner: " Africans! 
'^ I begin at laft to feel for your fituation ; and my con- 
*' fcjence is fevcrely hurt, whenever I refled that I have 
*' been reducing thofe to a ftate of mifery and pain, 
'* who have never given me offence. You feem to be 
*• fond ot thefc cxercifes, but yet you are obliged to 
*^ tc^kc them at fuch unfeafonable hours, that they im- 
^' pair your health, which is fufGciently broken by the 
*« intolerable (hare of labour which I have hitherto im- 
" pofed upon you^ I w^ill therefore make you a propofal. 
*' Will you be content to live in the colonies, and you 
*^ fhall have the half of every week entirely to your- 
*^ fclves? or will you choofe to return to your miferable, 

" wretched country?" But what is that which ftrikes 

their ears? Which makes them motio^lefs ip an inftant? 
Which interrupts the feftivp fcene?— — tl^eir country? 

tranfporting found! Behold! they are now flying 

from the dance : you may fee them running to the f^ofc 
j^nd, frantick as it were with joy, demanding with 
open arms an inllantaqeous paflage to their beloved na- 
tive plains. 

Such are the colonial delights^ by the rcprcfentation of 
which the receivers would perfuade us, that the Africans 
are taken from their country to a region of conviviality 
^nd niirth ; and that hkc thofe, who leave their ufual 
places of refide'nce for a fummer's amufement, they are 
conveyed to the colonies — to bathcy — to dance^ — to keep 
holy-day^ — to be jovial — But there is fomething fo truly 
ridiculous in the attempt to inripofc thefe fcenes of feli- 
city on the publick, as fcenes which fall to the lot of 
flaves, that the receivers muft have been driven to great 
extremities, to hazard them to the eye of cenfure. 

The laft point that remains to be confidered, is the 
Ihaiiieful affertion, that" the Africans 2^re much happier in 
the colonies^ than in their own country. But in what does 
this fupcriour happinefs confift? In thole real fcenes, it 
muft be replied, which have been juft mentioned; for 
thefe, by the cohfeflibn of the receivers, conilitute. the 

happinefs 
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happinefs they enjoy. — But it has been (hewn that thcfe 
have been unfairly rcprefented; and, were they realized 
in the moft cxtenfive latitude, they would not confirm 
the fad. For if, upon a recapitulation, it confifts in the 
pleafure of manumijftony they furely muft have p?iffcd their 
lives in a much more comfortable manner, who like 
the Africans at hotne^ have had no occafion for fuch a be- 
nefit at all. But the receivers, we prefumc, reafon uponi 
this principle, that we never know the value of a blcf- 
fmg but by its lofs. This is generally true: but would 
any one of them make himfclf a /lave for years, that he 
might run the chance of the pleafures of manumiJfiDn ? 
Or that he might taftc the charms of liberty with a 
greater rebjhf Nor is the affertion Icfsfalfe in every other 
confideration. For if their happinefs confifls in the few 
boly-day^^ which in the colonies they are permitted to enjoy, 
what mull be their fituatidn in their vwn country, where 
the whole year is but one continued holy-day, or ceffati- 
on from difciplinc and fatigue? — If in the poflTeffion of a 
mean and contraded fpot^ what muft be thetr fituation, 
where a whole region is their own, producing almoft 
fpontaneoufly the comforts of life, and requiring for its 
cultivation none of thofe hours, which fliould be appro- 
priated to Jleep? — If in.the pleafures of the colonial dance, 
what muft it be in their own country, where they may 
dance for ever; where there is no ftated hour to inter- 
rupt their felicity, no intolerable labour immediately to 
fuccced their recreations, and no overfeer to receive 
them under the difcipline of the lafh? — If thefe therefore 
are the only circumftances, by which the affertion can 
be proved, we may venture to fay, without fear of oppo- 
fition, that it can never be proved at all. 

But thefe are not the only circumftances. It is faid 
that they are barbarous at home. — But do you receivers 
civilize them? — Your unwilHngnefs to convert them to 
Chriftianity, becaufe you fuppofe you muft ufe them 
more kindly when converted, is but a bad argument 
in favour of the fa£t. 

It is affirmed again, that their manner of life, and 
their fituation is fuch in their own country, that to fay 

^ ^hey 
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they are happy is a jeft. ** * But who are you, who 
** pretend to judge of another man's happinefs ? That 
«* ftate which each man, under the guidance of his Ma- 
*' ker, forms for himfcif, and n9t one man for another? 
** To know what conftitutes mine or your happinefs, is 
•' the fole prerogative of him who created us, and caft 
*' us in fo various and different moulds. Did your Haves 
*' ever complain to you of their unhappinefs, amidft 
<* their native woods and defarts? Or, rather, let me 
*' alk, did they ever ceafe complaining of their condition 
*' under you their lordly matters? Where they fee, in- 
*' deed, the accommodations of civil life, but fee them all 
*' pafs to others, themfelves unbenefited by them. Be 
fo gracious then, ye petty tyrants dver human free- 
dom, to let your flaves judge for themfelves, what it 
is which makes their own happinefs, and then fee 
whether they do not place it in th^ return to their own 
country^ rather than in the contemplation of your 
** grandeur, of which their mifery make^ fo large a 
« part.'* 

But fincc you fpeak with fo much confidence on the 
fubjccl, let us alk you receivers again, if you have ever 
been informed by your unfortunate flaves, that they had 
no connexions in the country from which they have for- 
cibly been torn away: or, if you will take upon you to 
aflfcrt, that they never figh, when they are alone; or 
that they never relate to each other their tales of mifery 
and woe. But you judge of them, perhaps, in an hap- 
py moment, when you are dealing out to them their 
provifions for Ithe week; and are but little aware, that, 
though the countenance may be cheered with a moment- 
arv fmile, the heart may be exquifitely tortured. Were 
you to fhew us, indeed, that there are laws, fubjcck to 
no evafion, by which you are obliged to clothe and feed 
them in a comfortable manner; were you to fhew us 

that 

* Biiliop of Gloucefter's fermon, preached before the fociety foic 
the propagation of the gofpel, at the anniverfary meeting, on th^ 
2jft of February, 1766. 
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that they arc * protefted at all ; or that even one in a 
thoufand of thofe maftcrs have | fuflfcred death, who have 
been guilty of premeditated murder to their flaves, you 
would have a better claim to our belief: but you can 
neither produce the inftances nor the laws. The people, 
of whom you fpeak, ^xt JlaveSy are your own property^ 
are wholly at your own difpofal; and this idea is fufficient 
to overturn your aflertions of their happinefs* 

But we fhall now mention a circumftance, which, in 
the prcfent cafe, will have more weight than all the ar- 
guments which have hitherto been advanced. It is an 
opinion, which the Africans univerfally entertain, that, 
as foon as death fliall releafe them from the hands of their 
oppreflbrs, they (hall immediately be wafted back to 
their native plains, there to exift again, to enjoy the 
fight of their beloved countrymen, and to fpend the 
whole of their new exiftence in fcenes of tranquillity 
and delight : and fo powerfully does this notion operate 
upon them, as to drive them frequently to the horrid 
extremity of putting a period to ftieir lives. Now if 
thefe fuicides are frequent, (which no perfon can deny) 
what are they but a prooiF, that the fituation of thofe 
who deftroy themfelvcs muft have been infupportably 
wretched: and if the thought of returning to their coun- 
try after .death, when they have experienced the colonial joys ^ 
conftitutes their fuprcme felicity, what are they but a 
proof, that they think there is as much difference be- 
tween the two fituations, as there is between mifery 
and delight? 

Nor 



♦ There is a law, (but let the reader remark, that it prevails but 
in ow of the colonies,) againft mutilation. It took its rife from the 
frequency of the inhuman pra6lic€. But though a mafter cannot there 
chop oiFthe limb of a flave with an axe, he may yet work, ftarve, 
and beat him to death with impunity. 

t T-\n inftances are recorded by the receivers^ out of about j^ty* 
thoufandy where a white man has fuiFered death for the murder of a 
negroe; but the receivers do not tell us, that thefe fulFered more 
becaufe they were the pefls of fociety, than becaufe the murder if 
Jlaves was a crime. 
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Nor is the aflertion of the receivers lefs liable to a 
refutation in the inflance of thofe, who terminate their 
bwn cxiftrnce, than of thofe, whom nature releafes from 
their perfecutions. They die with a fmilc upon their 
face, and their funerals are attended by a vaft concourfe 
of their countrymen, with every poflible * demonftrati- 
on of joy. But why this unufual mirth, if their departed 
brother has left an happy place ? Or if he has been taken 
from the care of an indulgent mafter, who confulted 
his pleafures, and adminiftered to his wants? But alas, 
it arifes from hence, that he has gone to his happy country : 
a circumftance, fufficient of itfelf, to filence a myriad 
of thofe fpccious arguments, which the imagination has 
been racked, and will always be racked to produce, in 
favour of a fyftem of tyranny and oppreffion. 

It remains only, that we fliould now conclude the 
chapter w^th a fadt, which will Ihew that the account, 
which we have given of the- fituation of flaves, is ftriftly 
true, and will refute at the fame time all the arguments 
which have hitherto been, and may yet be brought by 
the receivers^ to prove that their treatment . is humane. 
la one of the weftern colonies of the Europeans, f fix 
hundred and fifty thoufand flaves were imported within 
an hundred years; at the expiration of which time, 
their whole pofterity were found to amount to one hun- 
dred and forty thoufand. This faft will afcertain the 
treatment of itfelf. For how fhamefuUy muft thefe un- 
fortunate people have been opprefled? What a dreadful 
havock muft famine, fatigue, and cruelty, have made 
among them, when we confider, that the defcendants 

of 



* A negroe- funeral is confidered as a curious fight, and is attend- 
ed with finging, dancing, mufick, and every circumftance that can 
fliew the attendants to be happy on the occafion. 

t In 96 years, ending in 1774, 800,000 flaves had been imported 
into the French port of St. Domingo, of which there remained only 
490,000 in 1774. Of this laft number only 140,000 were Creoles, 
or natives of the ifland, i. e. of 650,000 Haves, the whole pofterity 
were 140,000. Con/iderations fur la Colonic de St. Dmningne^ publiflied 
by authority in 1777. 
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oijix hundred and fifty thoufand people in the prime of 
life, gradually imported within a century, are Icfs nu- 
merous than thofe, which only * ten thoufand would 
have produced in the fame period, under common ad- 
vantages, and in a country congenial to their confti- 
tutions? 

But the receivers have probably great merit on the oc- 
cafion. Let us therefore fet it down to their humanity. 
Let us fuppofc for once, that this incredible wafte of 
the human fpeqies proceeds from a benevolent defign ; 
that, fenfible of the miferics of a fervile ftate, they rc- 
folve to wear out, as faft as they poffibly can, their un- 
fortunate flaves, that their miferies may the fooner end, 
and that a wretched pofterity may be prevented from 
iharing their parental condition* Now, whether this is 
the plan of reafoning which the receivers adopt, we can- 
not take upon us to decide; but true it is, that the 
eSed produced is exactly the fame, as if they had reafon- 
ed wholly on this benevolent principle. 



CHAP, X. 

We have now taken a furvey of the treatment which 
the unfortunate Africans undergo, when they are put 
into the hands of the receivers. This treatment, by the 
four firft chapters of the prefent part of this Effay, ap- 
pears to be wholly infiipportable, and to be fuch as no 
human being can apply to another, without the impu- 
tation of fuch crimes, as fhould make him tremble.— 
But as many arguments are ufually advanced by thofe 

T who 

♦ Ten thoufand people under fair advantages, and in a foil conge- 
nial to their conftitutious, and where the means of fubfiftence are 
eafy, lliould produce in a century 160,000. This is the proportion 
in which the Americans increafed; and the Africans in their own 
country increafe in the fame, if not in a greater proportion. Now 
as the climate of the colonies is as favourable to their health as that 
of their own country, the caufes ofthe prodigious decreafe in the 
one, and increafe in the other, v/ill be more confpicuous- 
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who have any intercft in the praftice, by which they 
would either exculpate the treatment, or diminifh its 
fcvcrity, we allotted the remaining chapters for their 
difcuffion. In thefe we confidcred the probability of 
fuch a treatment againft the motives of intercft; the 
credit that was to be given to thofe difinterefted writers 
on the fubjeft, who have recorded particular inftances 
of barbarity; the inferiority of the Africans to the hu- 
man fpecies; the comparifons that are generally made 
withrefpeft to their fituation; the pofitive fcenes of feli- 
city which they are faid to enjoy, and every other argu- 
ment, in fhort, that we have/ound to have ever been 
advanced in the defence of flavery. Thefe have been 
all confidered, and we may venture to pronounce, that, 
inftead of anfwering the purpofe for which they were 
intended, they ferve only to bring fuch circumftances 
to light, as clearly fliew, that if ingenuity were racked 
to invent a fituation, that would be the moft diftrefling 
and infupportable to the human race; it could never in- 
vent one, that would fuit the defcription better, thaa 
tYit'^-'^^cohnialJlavery. 

If this then be the cafe, and if ilaves, notwithftand- 
ingall the arguments to* the contrary, are exquifitely 
miferable, we afe you receivers^ by what right you re- 
duce them to fo wretched a fituation? 

You reply, that you buy them ; that your money con- 
ftitutes your right, and that, like all other things which 
you purchafe, they are wholly at your own difpofaU 

Upon this principle alone it was, that we profeflcd to 
view your treatment, or examine your right, when wc 
faid, that * the queftion refolved itfelf into two feparatc 

parts for difcuflion ; into the African commerce, as 

explained in the hiftory of flavery, and the fubfcquent 

flavery in the colonies, as founded on the equity of the 
•* commerced Now, fince Jt appears that this com- 
merce, upon the fulleft invefl:igation, is contrary to f 
*' T^he principles of law and government^ the didates of 

reafony the common maxims of equity^ the laws of nature ^ 
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" the admonitions of confciencey andj in Jhort^ the whole 
<< dofirine of natural religion^** it is evident, that the right ^ 
which is fouQjd^d upon it, mufl be the fame; and that if 
thofe ^things only are lawful in the (ighc of God, which 
arc cither virtuous in themfelves, or proceed from vir- 
tuous principles, you have no right over them at alL 

. You yourfelvcs alfo confefs this. For when we aik ' 
you,' whether any human being has a right to fell you, 
you immediately anfwer, No; as if nature revolted at 
the thought, and as if it was fo contradidkory to your 
own feelings, as not to require confideration. But who 
are you, that have this exclufive charter of trading in 
the liberties of mankind? Whep did nature, or rather 
the Author of nature, make fo partial a diftinftion be- 
tween you and them ? When did He fay, that you fhould 
have the privilege of felling others, and that others 
fhould not have the privilege of felling you? 

Now fince you confefs, that no perfon whatever has a 
right to difpofe of you in this raanner, you muft con- 
fefs alfo, that thofe things are unlawful to be dope to 
you, which are ufually done in confequence of the fale* 
Let us fuppofe then, that in confequence of the conh- 
merce you were forced into a ihip ; that you were con- 
veyed to another country; that you were fold there; 
that you were confined to inceffent labour; that you 
were pinched by continual hunger and thirft ; and fub- 
jedt to be whipped, cut, and mangled at difcretion, and 
all this at the hands of thofe, whom you had never of- 
fended ; would you not think that you had a right to 
refift their treatment? Would you not rclift it with a fafe 
confcience? And would you not be furprized, if your 
refiftance fliould be termed rebellion ?.^— By the former 
promifes you muft anfwer, Yes. — Such then is the cafe 
with the wretched Africans. They have a right to refift 
your proceedings. They can refift them, and yet they 
cannot juftly be confidered as rebellious. For though 
we fuppofe them to have been guilty of crimes to one 
another; though we fuppofe them to have been the moft 
abandooed and execrable of men, yet are they perfeftly 
innocent with refpedl to you receivers. You have no 

right 
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right to touch even the hair of their heads without their 
own confent. It is not your money, that can inveft you 
with a right. Human liberty can neither be bought nor 
fold. Every lafli that you give them is unjuft« It is a 
lafh againft nature and religion, and will furely (land re- 
corded againft you, fince they are all, with refpcck to 
your impious klvtSy in a ft ate of nature; in a ftate of 
original difTociation ; perfcftly free. 



CHAP. XL 

Having now confidered both the commerce ^XiAJlaveryj 
it remains only to colled fuch arguments as are fcattered 
in diflferent parts of the work, and to make fuch addi- 
tional remarks, as prefent themfelves on the fubjeft* 

And firft, let us alk you, who have ftudied the law of 
nature, and you, who are learned in the law of the land, 
if all property muft not be ihferiour in its nature to its 
poffeffor, or, in other words, (for it is a cafe, which 
every perfon muft bring home to his own breaft) if you 
fuppofc that any human being can have a property in 
your/elves? Let us alk you appraifers, who fcientifically 
know the value of things, if any human creature is equi- 
valent only to any of the trinkets that you wear, or at 
moft, to any of the horfes that you ride: or in other 
words, if you have ever confidered the moft coftly things 
that you have valued, as equivalent to your/elves f Let 
us alk you rationalifts, if man, as a rcafonable being, is 
not accountable for his aftions, and let us put the fame 
queftion to you, who have ftudied the divine writings? 
Let us alk you parents, if ever you thought that you 
poffefled an authority as fuch, or if ever you cxpeftcd a 
duty from your fons; and let us alk you fons, if ever 
you felt an im{iulfe in your own breafts to obey your pa- 
rents. Now, if you Ihould all anfwer as we could wilh, 
if you Ihould all anfwer confiftently with reafon, nature, 
and the revealed voice of God, what a dreadful argument 
will prefent itfelf againft the commerce and 11a very of the 
human fpccies, when we reflect, that no man whatever 

can 
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can be bought or reduced to the fituation of a flave, 
but be muti injiantly become a brute, he muji infiantly be 
reduced to the value of thofe thingsj which were made for 
his own ufe and convenience ; he muji in/iantly ceafe to be 
accountable for his anions, and his authority as a parent, 
and his duty as a fon, mu/i be injiantly no more. 

Neither does it efcape our notice, when we are fpeak- 
ing of the fatal wound which every focial duty muft re- 
ceive, how confiderably Chriftianity fuffcrs by the con- 
duft of you receivers. For by profccuting this impious 
commerce, you keep the Africans in a ftate of perpetual 
ferocity and barbarifm ; and by profecuting it in fuch a 
mafiner, as muft rcprefent your religion, as a fyftem of 
fobbery and opprcflion, you not only oppofcthc propa- 
gation of the gofpel, as tar as you are able yourfclvcs, 
but throw the moft certain impediments in the way of 
others, who might attempt the glorious and important 
taik. 

Such alfo is the effeft, which the fubfequent flavery 
in the colonies muft produce. For by your inhuman 
treatment of the unfortunate Africans there, you create 
the fame infupirable impediments to a converfion. For 
how muft they deteft the very name of Chrijliansj when 
you Chriftians are deformed by fo many and dreadful 
vices? How muft they deteft that fyftem of religion,' 
which appears to rcfift the natural rights of men, and 
to give a fanftion to brutality and murder? 

But, as we are now mentioning Chriftianity, we muft 
paufe for a little time, to make a few remarks on the 
arguments which arc ufually deduced from thence by the 
receivers^ in defence of their fyftem of oppreffion. For 
the reader may readi y fuppofe, that, if they didno^ihe- 
fitate to bring the Old Teftament in fupport of their 
barbarities, they would hardly let the New efcape 
them. 

S/. Paul J having converted Onefimus to the Chriftian 
faith, who was a fugitive flavc of Philemon, fent him 
back to his maften Thiscircumftance has furnilhed the 
receivers with a plea, that Chriftianity encourages fiavc- 
ry. But they have not only ftrained the paffagcs which 

they 
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they produce in fupport of their s^flertions, but are ig* 
nor^int of ^iftorical fa£ts. The benevolent apoftle, in 
the letter which he wrote to Philemon^ the mafter of 
Onejimus^ addreflcs him to the following cflFcft: " I fend 

him back to you, but not in his former capacity, * not 

now as a fervant^ but above a J$rvant^ a brother be* 
*• loved. In this manner I bcfeech you to receive him, for 
" though I could enjoin you to do it, yet I had rather it 
** ihould be a matter of ypur own wiily than of necejftty.^^ 

It appears that the fame Oneftmusy when he was fent 
back, was no longer ajlave^ that he was a minifler of 
the gofpel, that he was joined with Tycbicus in an eccle- 
fiaftical commiffion to the church- of the Colo//ians, and 
was afterwards biihop of Ephefus, If language therqi 
fore has any meaning, and if hiftory has recorded a fact 
which may be believed, there is no cafe more oppofite to 
the doftrine of the receivers^ than this which they pro- 
duce in its fupport. 

It is faid again, that Chriftianity, among the many 
important precepts which it contains, does not furni(h us 
with one for the abolition of flavery. But the reafon is 
obvious. Slavery at the«time of the introduction of the 
gofpel was univerfally prevalent, and if Chriftianity had 
abt-uptly declared, that the millions of flaves fhould have 
been made free, who were then in the world, it would 
have been univerfally rejefted, as containing dodrines 
that were dangerous, if not deftruftive, to fociety. In 
order therefore that it might be univerfally received, it 
never meddled, by any pofitive precept, with the civil 
inftitutions of the times: but though it does not exprefs- 
ly fay, that " you (hall neither buy, nor fell, nor pof- 
** fefs a flave,'* it is evident that, in its general tenour, 
it fufficiently militates againft the cuftom. 

The firft doftrine which it inculcates, is that of bro- 
therly love. It commands good will towards men. It 
enjoins us to love our neighbours as ourfelves, and to 
do unto all men, as we would that they fliould do unto 
ps. And how can any man fulfil this fchcme of univerfal 

benevolence, 

♦ Epift. to Philemon. 
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benevplence, who reduces an unfortunate perfon againft 
his ivillj to the moji infupportablc of all human conditi-' 
ons; who confidcrs him as his private property ^ and 
treats him, not as a brother, nor as one of the fame pa-* 
rentage with himfelf, but as an animal of the brute cre^ 
ationf 

But the moft important dockrine is that, by which we 
are affured that mankind are to exiil in a future ftate, 
and to give an account of thofe aftions, which they have 
feverally done in the flelh. This ftrikes at the very root 
of flavery. For how can any man be juftly called to an 
account for bis adtions, whofe actions are not at his own 
difpofalf This is the cafe with the * proper flave. His 
liberty is abfolutely bought and appropriated; and if the 
purchafe is juft and equitable, he is under the necejjity of 
perpetrating any crime, which the purchaler may order 
him to commie, or, in other words, of ceafing to be 
accountable Jor his anions. 

Thefe doftrines therefore are fufficient to (hew, that 
flavery is incompatible with the Chriltian fyftcm. The 
Europeans confidered them as fuch, when, at the clofe 
of the twelfth century, they refifted their hereditary 
prejudices, and occafioned its abolition. Hence one, 
among many other proofs, that Chriftianity was the pro- 
duftion of infinite wifdom ; that though it did not take 
fuch exprefs cognizance of the wicked national inftitu- 
tions of the times, as fhould hinder its reception, it fhould 
yet contain fuch doftrines, as, when it ihould be fully 
eftablifhed, would be fufficientibr the abolition of them 
all 

Thus then is the argument of you receivers ineffeclual, 
and your condudl impious. For, by the profecution of 

this 



* .The African (lave is of this defcription ; and we could wifli, in all 
our arguments on the prefent fubjeft, to beunderilood as having fpokcn 
only oi proper Jlaves. The ilave who is condemned to the oar, to 
the fortifications, and other publick works, is in a different predica- 
ment. His liberty is not approprw^^fi?, and therefore none of thofe 
confeqiiences can be juftly drawn, which have bcf n deduced in the 
prefent cafe. 
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this wicked flavcry and commerce, you not only oppofe 
the propagation of that gofpel which was ordered to be 
preached unto every creature, and bring it into con* 
tempt, but you oppofe its tenets alfo : firft, becaufe you 
violate that law of univerfal benevolence^ which was to 
take away thofe hateful diftinftions of Jew and Geniihy 
Greek and Barbarian, bond and free, which prevailed 
when the gofpel was introduced ; and fecondly, becaufe, 
as «very man is to give an account of his actions hereaf- 
ter, it is neceffary that he fhould hzfree. 

Another argument yet remains, which, though nature 
will abfolutely turn pale at the recital, cannot poilibly 
be omitted. In thofe wars, which are made for the fake 
of procuring flavcs, it is evident that the conteft muft 
be generally obflinate, and that great numbers mud be 
flain on both fides, before the event can be determined^ 
This we may reafonably apprehend to be the cafe : and 
we have * fliewn, that there have not been wanting in- 
ftances, where the conquerors have been fo incenfed at 
the refiftance they have found, that their fpirit of ven- 
geance has entirely got the better of their avarice, and 
they have murdered, in cool blood, every individual, 
without difcrimination, either of age or fex. From thefe 
and other circumftances, we thought we had fufficient 
rcafon to conclude, that, where ten were fuppofed to be 
taken,, an hundred, including the viftors and vanquifli- 
cd, might be fuppofed to perifli* Now, as the annual 
exportation from Africa confifts of an hundred thoufand 
men, and as the two orders, of thofe who are privately 
kidnapped by individuals, and of thofe, who are pub- 
lickly feized by virtue of the authority of their prince, 
compofe together, at leaft, nine-tenths of the African 
flavcs, it follows, that about ten thoufand confid ofcon- 
vifts and prifoners of war. The laft order is the moft 
numerous. Let us fuppofe then that only fix thoufand 
of this order arc annually fent into fervitude, and it 
will immediately appear that no lefs than Jixiy thoufand 

people 

* See the defcripti:;n of an African battle, p. 72. 
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people annually perifii in thofe wars, which are mad^ 
only for the purpofe of procuring ilaves. But that this 
number, which we believe to be by no means exagge- 
rated, may be free from all objedion, we will include 
thofe in the eilimate, who die as they are travelling to 
the fliips. Many of thefe unfortunate people have a 
journey of one thoufand miles to perform on foQt, and 
are driven like fheep through inhofpitable woods and de- 
fcrts, where they frequently die in great numbers, from 
fatigue and want« Now if thofe, who thus periih on 
the African continent, by war and travelling, we fubjoin 
• thofe, who afterwards perifli on the voyage, and in 
the feafoning together, it will appear that, in every 
yearly attempt to fupply the colonies, an hundred thou- 
fand mull perifh, even before ane ufeful individual can 
be obtained. 

Gracious God! how wicked, how beyond all exam- 
ple impious, muft be that fervitude, which cannot be 
carried on without the continual murder of fo many and 
innocent perfons! What punifhment is not to be exped:- 
ed for fuch.monftrous and unparalleled barbarities! For 
if the blood of one man, unjuftly fhed, cries vi^ith fo 
loud a voice for the divine vengeance, how fliall the cries 
and groans of an hundred thoufand men, annually mur-* 
dered^ afcend the celeftial manfions, and bring down 
that puniihment, which fuch enormities deferve! But 
do ^e mention punifhment? Do we allude to that pu- 
nifhment, w^hich (hall be inflided on men as individuals, 
in a future life ? Do we allude to that awful day, which 
fhall furcly come, when the mafter fliall behold his mur- 
dered negroe face to face? When a train of mutilated 
Haves ihall be brought againfl: him ? When he fhall (land 
confounded and abafhed ? Or, do we allude to that pu- 
niihment, which may be infliftcd on them here, as mem- 
bers of a wicked community ? For as a body politick, 
if its members are ever fo numerous, may be confidercd- 
as an whole, afting of itfelf, and by itfclf, in all affairs 
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* The lowed computation is 40,000, fee p. 93. 
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in which it is concerned, fo it is accountable, as fuch, 
for its conduft; and as thefe kinds of polities have only 
their exiftence here, fo it is only in this world, that, as 
fuch, they can be punifbed. 

" Now, whether we confider the crime, with refpeft 
** to the individuals immediately concerned in this moft 
^' barbarous and cruel traffick, or whether we confider 
^* it as * patronized and encouraged by the laws of the 
land, it prefents to our view an equal degree of enor* 
mity. A crime, founded on a dreadful preeminence 
in wickednefs, — a crime, which being both -Df indi- 
*' viduals and the nation, muft fometime draw down 
** upon us the heavieft judgment of Almighty God, who 
*' made of one blood all the fons of men, and who gave to 
?* all equally a natural right to liberty; and who, ruling 
*' all the kingdoms of the earth with equal providen* 
*' tial juftice, cannot fufFer fuch deliberate, fuch mon- 
'^ ftrous iniquity, to pafs long unpuniftied. f , 

But alas ! he feems already to have interfered on the 
occafion! 1 he J violent and fupernatural agitations of 
all the elements, which, for a feries of years, have pre- 
vailed in thofe European fettlements, where the unfortu- 
nate Africans are retained in a ftate of flavery, and 
which have brought unfpeakable calamities on the inha- 
bitants, and publick loffcs on the ftates to which they 
fcverally belong, are fo many awful vifitations of God 

for 



* The legiflature has fquandered away more money in the profe- 
cution ofthe ilave trade, within twenty years, than in any other 
trade whateirer, having granted from the year 1750, to the year 
1770, the fum of 300,000 pounds. 

t Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, by the 
Rev. Peter Peckard. 

X The firft noted earthquake at Jamaica, happened June the 7th, 
1692, when Pojt Royal w^s totally funk. This was fucceeded by 
one in the year 1697, ^".d by another in the year 1722, from which 
time to the prefent, thefe regions of the globe feem to have been 
fevcrely vifited, but particularly during the laft fix or feven years. 
See a general account of the calamities, occafioned by the late tre- 
mendous hurricanes and earthquakes in the Weft-Indian iflands, by 
Mr. Fowler. 
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for this inhuman violation of liis laws. And it is not 
perhaps unworthy of remark, that as the fubjefts of 
Great-Britain have two thirds of this impious commerce 
in their own hands, fo they have fufFered in the fame 
proportion, or * more fevercly than the reft. 

How far thefe misfortunes may appear to be afts of 
providence, and to create an alarm to thofe who have been 
"accuftomed to refer every effeft to its apparent caufe^ 
who have been habituated to ftop there, and to overlook 
the finger of God, becaufe it is flightly covered under 
the veil of fecondary laws, we will not pretend to deter- 
mine? But this we will affert with confidence, that the 
Europeans have richly deferved them all ; that the tear of 
fympathy, which can hardly be reftraincd on other me- 
lancholy- occafions, fecms to forget to flow at the relation 
of thefe; and that we can never, with any fhadow of 
juftice, wilh profperity to the undertakings of thofe, 
whofe fuccels muft be at the expence of the happinefs 
of millions of their fellow-creatures. 

But this is fufficicnt. For if liberty is only an ad- 
ventitious right ; if men afe by no means fupcriour to 
brutes; if every focial duty- is a curfe; if cruelty is high- 
ly to be efteemed ; if murder is ftriftly honourable, and 
Chriftianity is a lye ; then it is evident, that the African 
flavery may be purfued, without either the remorfe of 
confcience, or the imputation of a crime, ""But if the 
contrary of this is true, which reafon muft immediately 
evince, it is evident that no cuftom eftabliftied among 
men was ever more impious; fince it is contrary to rea- 
fon^ juftice^ nature^ the principles of law and government^ 
the -whole do6lrine^ in fhort^ of natural religion^ and the 
revealed voice of God^ 

♦ The many fhlps of war belonging to the Britifli navy, which 
were loft with all their crews in thefe dreadful hurricanes, will fuf^ 
ficiently prove the fa<$l. 
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